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WE herewith present the readers of the Mirror a view of an edifice re- 





cently erected in Schenectady, engraved by Adams. The inhabitants of | 


that city are indebted for this fine specimen of gothic architecture to 
the enterprise of their fellow-citizen, Giles F. Yates. Previous to its | 
erection, there was not a single building in that place adapted to the | 
oo gage of tuition. To supply this deficiency, and with a view to esta- | 
lish a classical academy on a permanent basis, Mr. Yates was induced } 
to erect his Lyceum. There is something peculiar, and perhaps novel, | 
in the interior arrangements of the rooms. The seats of the scholars 
are attached to the wall, and separated by partitions. With their backs | 
to the superintendent, nothing is presented to divert their attention from | 
their books. The form of the room being octagonal, the desk of the | 
teacher is with conveni placed in such a position, as to command a | 





view of every pupil under his charge. By these arrangements all un- || 


necessary communication between the scholars is prevented, and close 
attention to study, and the utmost harmony are d. The b t 
and first story are occupied by Mr. E. A. Huntington, principal of the | 
academy ; the second story contains the hall and museum of the Lyceum | 
lately established, and will be used by the members of that society and | 
other literary and scientific associations which may hereafter be organized. | 
The location of this edifice is pleasant and retired. It is situated | 
about eighty feet in the rear of the range of buildings on the south side 
of Union-street, about half way between Union college and the west | 
end of the city. It is approached by a gravelled walk, planted with | 
trees ; on either side of the gateway stands an office, (or janitor build- | 
ing,) appearing like wings to the main edifice. In front of these offices, | 
in the centre of each rises a tower, which, as also the windows and doors 
modelled like those of the Lyceum, are all of gothic architecture. | 
The prevailing style of architecture in the main building, it will be | 
perceived, is modern gothic. It is built of brick, stuccoed in imitation 





_ of granite. In form it is an octagon. The base rises about five feet | 


above the ground. Above the base, and about sixteen inches irom each | 
corner, the sides are recessed ; by this means buttresses are formed at 

the angles. The recesses form at the top the usual acute arches. From 
the springing lines of the arches the spandrills and buttresses unite, and 
form the proper thickness of the wall for the support of the roof. The 
walls are crowned with abutments, below which are quatrefeuille per- | 
forations. Each corner of the battlement is surmounted with a pinnacle, 
ornamented with crockets. From an octagonal platform on the roof rises 
a belfry, in the shape of a small tower, supporting a steeple having crocket 
ornament, and its pyramidal point crowned with a pine-apple. This 
platform is protected by a wall, with a battlement and perforations like 
those of the wall of the edifice ; and at each corner of the battlement is 
a crocketed pinnacle. The lights of the windows are of stained glass, of 
the rhombus form. The second story is lighted by a sky-light, and cir- 
cular windows placed in the recesses directly over the apices of the 
arches of the first-story windows. These circular windows are orna- 
mented with tracery similar to that of the other windows. The window 
above the door is larger than the rest, and is a specimen of the wheel win- 
dow. The windows of the basement story are in the rear of the building. 





EVILS OF NATIONAL PREJUDICE, 








ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA, 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“‘ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her endazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.”— Milton. 

Ir is with feelings of deep regret that I observe the literary ani- 
mosity daily growing up between England and America. Great cu- | 
riosity has been awakened of late with respect to the United States, 
and the London press has teemed with volumes of travels through 
the republic ; but they seem intended to diffuse error rather than 
knowledge ; and so successful have they been, that, notwithstand- 
ing the constant intercourse between the nations, there is no people 
conceming whom the great mass of the British public have less 
pure information, or entertain more numerous prejudices. 








no motives of pride or interest intervene, none can equal them for 


putation of their own country comes in collision with that of another, | 


of ridicule. 

Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the more re- | 
| mote the country described. I would place implicit confidence in 
| an Englishman’s description of the —_ beyond the cataracts of 
the Nile ; of unknown islands in the Yellow Sea ; of the interior of 
| India; or of any other tract which other travellers might be apt to | 
| picture out with the illusions of their fancies; but would cau- 
tiously receive his account of his immediate neighbours, and of those 
| nations with which he is in habits of most frequent intercourse. | 
| However I might be disposed to trust his probity, I dare not trust | 

his prejudices. bat | 
| It has also been the peculiar lot of our country to be visited by 
|| the worst kind of English travellers. While men of philosophical 
spirit and cultivated minds have been seat from England to ransack 
| the poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to study the manners and 
customs of barbarous nations, with which she can have no perma- 
|| nent intercourse of profit or pleasure, it has been left to the broken 


\| down trad , the sch 
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America. From such sources she is content to receive her infor- | 


i 
|| mation respecting a country in a singular state of moral and phy- | 


| sical development ; a country in which one of the greatest political | 

| experiments in the history of the world is now performing, and | 

| which presents the most em and momentous studies to the | 
statesman and the philosopher. 

That such men should give prejudiced accounts of America, is not | 
| a matter of surprise. ‘The themes it offers for contemplation are 
| too vast and elevated for their capacities. The national character 
is yet in a state of fermentation: it may have its frothiness and 
sediment, but its ingredients are sound and wholesome: it has al- 





| lent. But the causes which are operating to strengthen and enno- | 
| ble it, and its daily indications of admirable properties, are all lost | 
| upon these purblind observers ; who are only affected by the little | 
asperities incident to its present situation. ‘They are capable of | 
judging only of the surface of things ; of those matters which come | 
in contact with their private interests and personal gratifications. 
| They miss some of the snug conveniences and petty comforts | 
which belong to an old, highly-finished, and over-populous state of | 
society; where the ranks of useful labour are crowded, and many | 
| earn a painful and servile subsistence, by studying the very caprices | 
| of appetite and self-indulgence. These minor comforts, however, | 
| are all-important in the estimation of narrow minds ; which either i 
| do not perceive, or will not acknowledge, that they are more than 
counterbalanced among us, by great and generally diffused blessings. || 
| They may, perhaps, have been disappointed in some unreason- | 
| able expectation of sudden gain. They may have pictured Ameri- | 
| ca to themselves an El Dorado, where gold and silver abounded, | 
| and the natives were lacking in ay ; and where they were to | 
| become strangely and suddenly rich, in some unforeseen but easy || 
| manner. The same weakness of mind that indulges absurd expecta- 

| tions, produces petulance in disappointment. Such persons become 
| embittered against the country on finding that there, as everywhere | 
| else, a man must sow before he can reap; must win wealth by in- 

| dustry and talent ; and must contend with the common difficulties 
| of nature, and the shrewdness of an intelligent and enterprising | 

ople. I 
- erbaps, through mistaken or ill-directed hospitality, or from the | 
prompt disposition to cheer and countenance the stranger, prevalent 
among my countrymen, they may have been treated with unwonted 
respect in America; and, having been accustomed all their lives to 
consider themselves below the surface of good society, and brought | 
up in a servile feeling of inferiority, they become arrogant on the 
common boon of civility ; they attribute to the lowliness of others 
their own elevation; and under-rate a society where there are no 
artificial distinctions, and where, by any chance, such individuals as | 
themselves can rise to consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that information coming from such | 
sources, on a subject where the truth is so desirable, would be re- |, 
ceived with caution by the censors of the press: that the motives of 
| these men, their veracity, their opportunities of inquiry and observa- 
| tion, and their capacities for judging correctly, would be rigorously | 
scrutinized before their evidence was admitted, in such sweeping 
| extent, against a kindred nation. The very reverse, however, is || 
| the case, and it furnishes a striking instance of human inconsistency. || 
Nothing can surpass the vigilance with which English critics will | 
_ examine the credibility of the traveller who publishes an account of || 
| some distant, and comparatively unimportant, country. How warily |) 
| will they compare the measurements of a pyramid, or the descrip- || 
| tion of a ruin; and how sternly will they censure any inace 
| in these contributions of merely curious knowledge ; while they wi 
receive, with eagerness and unhesitating faith, the gtoss misrepre- || 





| 


sentations of coarse and obscure writers, concerning a country with | 
| which their own is placed in the most important and delicate rela- l) 
tions. Nay, they will even make these apocryphal volumes text- i 
| books, on which to enlarge, with a zeal and an ability worthy of a 
| more generous cause. | 


I shall not, however, dwell on this irksome and hackneyed topic ; || pa 





' nor should I have adverted to it, but for the undue interest appa- 


profound and philosophical views of society or faithful and graphical | 
descriptions of external objects ; but when either the interest or re- | 


they go to the opposite extreme, and forget their usual probity and | 
candour, in the indulgence of splenetic remark, and an illiberal spirit | 


ing adventurer, the wandering mechanic, || 
|| the Manchester and Birmingham agent, to be her oracles respecting || 


| ready given proofs of powerful and generous qualities; and the | 
| whole ve to settle down into something substantially excel- || der it morbidly sensitive to the mosy trifling collision. It is but sel- 


esigning 
| There is, doubtless, considerable political hostility, and a 


| whose opinion 


English travellers are the best and the worst in the world. Where || 7 taken in it by my countrymen, and certain injurious effects 


which I apprehend it might produce upon the national feeling. We 
attach too much consequence to these attacks. ‘They cannot do us 
any essential injury. “The tissue of misrepresentations attempted to 
be woven oe us, are like cobwebs woven round the limbs of an 
infant giant. Our country continually outgrows them. One false- 
hood after another falls off of itself. We have but to live on, and 
every day we iive a whole volume of refutation. All the writers of 
England united, if we could for a moment suppose their great minds 


|| stooping to so unworthy a combination, could not conceal our rapidly 


growing importance and matchless prosperity. They could not 
conceal that these are owing not merely to physical and local, but also 
to moral causes; to the political liberty, the general diffusion of 
knowledge, the prevalence of sound moral and religious principle, 
which give force and sustained energy to the character of a people ; 
| and which, in fact, have been the acknowledged and wonderful sup- 
porters of their own national power and glory. 
But why are we so exquisitely alive to the aspersions of Eng- 


} land? Why do we suffer ourselves to be so affected by the con- 


tumely she has endeavoured to cast upon us! It is not in the opinion 
of England alone that honour lives, and reputation has its being. 
The world at large is the arbiter of a nation’s fame : with its thousand 
eyes it witnesses a nation’s deeds, and from their collective testi- 
| mony is national glory or national disgrace established. 

For ourselves, therefore, it is comparatively of but little impor. 
tance whether England does us justice or not: it is, perhaps, of far 
more importance to herself. She is instilling anger and resentment 
into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength. If in America, as some of her writers 
| are labouring to convince her, she is hereafter to find an invidious 

rival, and a gigantic foe, she may thank those very writers for hay- 
ing provoked rivalship, and irritated hostility. Every one knows the 
all-pervading influence of literature at the present day, and how much 
the opinions and passions of mankind are under its control. ‘The 
mere contests of the sword are temporary ; their wounds are but in the 
| flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to forgive and forget them ; 
| but the slanders of the pen pierce to the heart; they rankle longest 
in the noblest spirits; they dwell ever present in the mind, and ren- 


| dom that any one overt act produces hostilities between two na- 


| tions ; there exist, most commonly, a previous jeclousy and ill-will, 
a predisposition to take offence. Trace these to their cause, and 
how often will they be found to originate in the mischievous effa- 
sions of mercenary writers; who, secure in their closets, and for 
ignominious bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is to in- 
flame the generous and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon this point: for it applies 
most emphatically to our particular case. Over no nation does 
the press hold a more absolute control than over the people of 
America ; for the universal education of the poorest classes makes 
every individual a reader. There is nothing published in England 
on the subject of our country, that does not circulate through every 
part of it. There is not a calumny nape from an English pen, nor 
an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an English statesman, that does 
net go to blight good will, and add to the mass of |atent resent- 
ment. Possessing, then, as England does, the fountam bead from 
whence the literature of the age flows, how completely is it 
in her power, and how truly is it her duty, to make it the medium 
of amiable and magnanimous feeling—a stream where the two na- 
tions might meet together, and drink in peace and kindness. Should 
she, however, persist in turning it to waters of bitterness, the time 
may come when she may repent her folly. The present friendship 
of America may be of but little moment to her; but the future des- 
tinies of that country do not admit of a doubt ; over those of Eng- 
land there lower some shadows of uncertainty. Should, then, a 
day of gloom arrive—should those reverses overtake her, from 
which the proudest empires have not been exempt—she may look 
back with regret at her infatuation, in repulsing from her side a na- 
tion she might have grappled to her bosom, and thus destroying 
her only chance for real friendship beyond the boundaries of her 
own dominions. 

There is a general impression in England, that the people of the 
United States are inimical to the parent country. It is one of the 
errors which have been diligently propagated by designing writers. 


soreness at the illiberality of the English press, but, collectively 
—- the prepossessions of the people are strongly in favour of 
ngland. Indeed, at one time they amounted, in many parts of 
the union, to an absurd degree of bigotry. The bare name of 
Englishman was a passport to the confidence and itality of 
every family, and too often gave a transient currency to worth- 
less and the ungrateful. Throughout the country was some- 
thing of enthusiasm connected with the idea of England. We 
looked to it with a hallowed feeling of tenderness and veneration, 
as the land of our forefathers—the august repository of the monu- 
ments and antiquities of our race—the birth-place and mausoleum 
heroes of our paternal history. After our own 

ted—none 


of the —— 
| country, t was none in whose glory we more deligh 


we were more anxious to possess—none to- 
ward which our hearts yearned with such throbbings of warm con- 


} ss ~ * 
sanguinity. Even doring the last war, whenever there was the 
ind fi 


velings to spring forth, it was the delight 
of the generous spirits of our country to show, that in the midst of 
hostilities they still kept alive the sparks of future friendship. 

Is all this to be at an end? Is this golden band of kindred sym- 
thies, so rare between nations, to be broken for ever! Perhaps it 
is for the best—it may dispel an illusion which raight have kept us 


least opportunity for 








234 
ia tmaentel v , which might have interfered occasionally 
with our true interests, and ted the of national 


proper 
pride. But it is hard to give up the ki tie! and there are feel- 
dearer than interest—closer to the heart than pride—that will 
still make us cast back a look of regret as we wander farther and 
farther from the paternal roof, and lament the waywardness of the 
parent that oodlls repel the affections of a child. 

Short-sighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct of Eng- 
land may be in Se tem of aspersion, recrimination on our part 
would be equally ill judged. I not of a prompt and spirited vin- 
dication of our country, or the keenest castigation of her slanderers— 
but I allude to a disposition to retaliate in kind, to retort sarcasm and 
inspi which seems ~ be Sanaa | our 

guard particularly against such a temper, for it 
would double the evil, instead of redressing the wrong. Nothing 
is so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse and sarcasm; but it is 
a paltry and an unprofitable contest. It is the alternative of a mor- 
bid mind, fretted into petulance, rather than warmed into indigna- 
tion. If England is willing to permit the mean jealousies of trade, 
or the rancorous animosities of politics, to deprave the oe of 
her press, and poison the fountain of public opinion, let us beware 
of her example. She may deem it her interest to diffuse error, and 
engender antipathy, for the purpose of ——. emigration; we 
have no purpose of the kind to serve. Neither have we any spirit 
of national jealousy to gratify, for as yet, in all our rivalships with 
E d, we are the rising and the gaining party. There can be no 
to answer, therefore, but the gratification of resentment—a mere 
spirit of retaliation; and even that is impotent. Our retorts are 
never republished in England ; they fall short, therefore, of their 
aim; but they foster a querulous and peevish temper among our 
writers; they sour the sweet flow of our early literature, and sow 
thorns and brambles among its blossoms. What is still worse, they 
circulate through our own country, and, as far as they have effect, 
excite virulent national prejudices. This last is the evil most espe- 
cially to be deprecated. Governed, as we are, entirely by public 
opinion, the utmost care should be taken to preserve the purity of 
the public mind. Knowledge is power, and truth is knowledge; 
whoever, therefore, knowingly propagates a prejudice, wilfully saps 
the foundation of his country’s strength. 

The members of a republic, above all other men, should be can- 
did and dispassionate. They are, individually, portions of the sove- 
reign mind and sovereign will, and should be enabled to come to all 

uestions of national concern with calm and unbiassed pa. 

m the peculiar nature of our relations with England, we must 
have more frequent questions of a difficult and delicate character 
with her, than with any other nation ; questions that affect the most 
acute and excitable feelings: and as, in the adjusting of these, our 
national measures must ultimately be determined by popular senti- 
ment, we cannot be too anxiously attentive to purify it from all la- 
tent passion or prepossession. 

Opening too, as we do, an asylum for strangers from every por- 
tion of the earth, we should receive all with impartiality. It should 
be our pride to exhibit an example of one nation at least, destitute 
of national antipathies, and exercising, not merely the overt acts 
of hospitality, but those more rare and noble courtesies which 
spring from liberality of opinion. 

What have we to do with national prejudices? They are the in- 
veterate diseases of old countries, contracted in rude and ignorant 
ages, when nations knew but little of each other, and looked beyond 
their own boundaries with distrust and hostility. We, on the con- 
trary, have sprung into national existence in an enlightened and 
philosophic age, when the different parts of the habitable world, 
and the various branches of the human family, have been indefati- 
.gably studied and made known to each other; and we forego the 
advantages of our birth, if we do not shake off the national preju- 
dices, as we would the local superstitions, of the old world. 

But above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, so 
far as to shut our eyes to the perception of what is really excellent 
and amiable in the English character. We are a young people, 
necessarily an imitative one, and must take our examples and mo- 
dels, in a great degree, from the existing nations of Europe. There 
is no country more worthy of our study than England. The spirit 
of her constitution is most analogous to ours. The manners of 
her people—their intellectual activity—their freedom of opinion— 
their habits of thinking on those subjects which concern the dearest 
interests and most sacred charities of private life, are all congenial 
to the American character, and, in fact, are all intrinsically excel- 
lent: for it is in the moral feeling of the people that the deep foun- 
dations of British prosperity are laid; and however the superstruc- 
ture may be time-worn, or overrun by abuses, there must be some- 
thing solid in the basis, admirable in the materials, and stable in the 


structure of an edifice that so long has towered unshaken amidst |, 


the tempests of the world. 

Let it be the pride of our writers, therefore, discarding all feel- 
ings of irritation, and disdaining to retaliate the illiberality of Bri- 
tick authors, to speak of the English nation without prejudice, and 
with determined candour. While they rebuke the indiscriminating 
bigotry with which some of our countrymen admire and imitate 
every thing English, merely because it is English, let them frankly 

int out what is really worthy of approbation. We may thus place 

ngland before us as a perpetual volume of reference, wherein are 
recorded sound deductions from ages of experience ; and while we 
avoid the errors and absurdities which may have crept into the page, 
we may draw thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, where- 
with to strengthen and to embellish our national character. 





ROMANTIC TALES OF THE EAST. 


THE PILOT AND THE PRINCESS. 
A SCENE IN THE BOSPHORUS. 








T nap agreed for my passage with the captain of a Greek polacre, 
who was to sail in the evening for Odessa. The polacre was a re- 
markably pretty bark, but had what the sailors call a roguish look ; and, 
unless Tateeniie misconceived appearances, had played her part 
among the islands in the days when the sabre did more than the in- 
voice, and Greek captains traded in more matters than they would 


acknowledge at any custom-house in the Mediterranean. But all was || 


now innocent. The polacre had been purified from all her pirate 
frolics ; her destination was legitimate ; and my baggage, valet, and 
leash of Anatoly greyhounds, were put on board. The cabin was 
sufficiently small, and I had taken it to myself, with the fair addi- 


taken on board than the vessel would be able to carry. The cap- 
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tall Greek, shook me by the hand, in token 


of Notag char pledged himself by the 


bronzed, 
of charmed with all = i ; a = 
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forecastle, to falll every condition with accuracy unequalled by any 
navi of the seas; and finished by promising me a passage 
worthy of an emperor. 

The wind was blowing right up the Bosphorus, and I became im- 
patient to begin my voyage. But Captain Callistrato’s impatience 
threw mine a into the back ground. He ranted, raved, and 
flung out his le vocabulary of sea-names upon his crew, his pas- 
sengers, and all things else within his memory. Yet, to my surprise, 
there lay our gallant vessel yet with her grapnels to the quay, and 
her anchor fast in the ooze. As I gazed at the reflection of the moon- 
rise in the mirror of the waters, I hinted to the captain that the first 

reliminary to movement was connected with hoisting his anchor. 

e struck his ample forehead in utter astonishment at the stupidity 
of his crew, and gave instant orders for a to be in rea- 
diness. The orders were echoed and round the deck. 
Yet, by some singular mischance, neither grapnel nor anchor stirred. 
After observing this strange ee to the captain, who instantly 
darted away to have it rectified, I went down to my cabin. Imagine 
my indignation. I found it half full already, my trunks occupied 
as ottomans, a pair of Greek ladies, one or both of whom were said 
to be dying of a fever, tenants of my cot, and half a dozen long- 
bearded Osmanlis quietly preparing their pipes for a final treat, be- 
fore they lay down on their carpets. This was intolerable. It was 
now my turn torave. I rushed upon deck, determined to abate the 
nuisance in the most summary manner, by compelling the captain to 
clear my cabin of every interloper at once, and to leave Turkish 
Effendis and Greek Venuses alike on shore. But I was too late 
for this part of the performance. I found the deck a pile of goods 
of every kind ; the polacre overloaded to such a degree that the first 
gale would in all probability biow her over ; and the captain wring- 
ing his hands at “ the trick which had been played upon him by the 
knavery of his crew.” 

The dew and the gusts together at length overcame my repug- 
nance to venture into the stifling at here of my cabin, possessed 
as it was by interlopers ; and down I . , found a snoring Turk 
for my _— and, wrapping myself up in my cloak, waited to be 
trampled on by the next importation of the disastrous captain. 

But, to sleep was impossible, and after an hour or two wasted in 
vain attempts, I left the Turks to settle the matter with each other, 
and went above. There what a scene metmyeye! If I had seen 
the polacre overloaded before, what was I to make of her now! 
She was actually a pile of goods. Stem and stern were equally un- 
distinguishable. The gale was increasing: in half an hour we must 
be in the Euxine ; and in half a minute after that it was fifty chances 
to one but that our story was told 

My first business now was to find the captain. But he had, I sup- 
pose, exhausted all his pathetics, for he was not be found. He had 
ensconced himself among his bales, and he might as well be looked 
for in the billows that were now beginning to tumble about us in a 
sufficiently menacing style. As I was rather ily continuing my 
search, the mate of the ship, a little Maltese, with shrewd eyes and 
the air of ahumourist, addressed me. ‘“ You may as well give over 
your trouble for the night, sir;” said he, “for when the captain 
does not choose to be found, it will not be very easy to find him.” 
“Is the rascal hanged, drowned, or run away?” was my impatient 
| exclamation. “The last should be first,” coolly replied the Maltese. 
| “The others may come all in good time. But, if you expect to see 
| Captain Callistrato until the moon is down, and we are fairly out of 

the channel 
Here he was interrupted by a loud voice from the water, hailing 
the vessel. “‘ What, more passengers!” I exclaimed ; “is the cap- 
tain out of his senses? e cannot find room to stand already.” 
“ He is not accountable for those that are shoved overboard,” was 
the cool reply ; ‘‘he is paid alike forall. But,” as he looked over 
| the side, “this seems a cargo of another calibre.” A rope had been 
already thrown from the felucca which followed us, and a stately 
| Greek, magnificently attired, came up the chains. His arrival had 
evidently been expected, and the captain now appeared, as if he had 
started from the sea along with him. A young and very lovely fe- 
| male was next handed up the side, and conducted along the deck to 
| a sofa, which a couple of female attendants covered with cushions 
| and shawls, and where the young beauty was waited on with pecu- 
| liar attention. 
| My curiosity was a little roused ; and the Maltese, with whom I 
| had become confidential, on the approved merit of being a good lis- 
| tener, told me in a whisper, and with a visage worthy of a privy 
| councillor, that our new passenger was no less a personage than the 
Hospodar of Wallachia. ‘‘ He was summoned to Constantinople,” 
said he, “to give some account of his proceedings with the Musco- 
| vites ; in other words, to leave his head and his money in the seraglio. 
Some unknown friend found means to let him know that to-night was 
| to finish his earthly troubles ; and the Greek, perhaps thinking that 
his share of troubles was not enough yet, hired the polacre at an 
| hour’s notice to carry him to Odessa.” “ And hired my cabin, too, I 
suppose, among the rest,” said I. ‘ Yes,” was the answer. 
captain never refuses money—that is the first point; and, as you 
_ paid handsomely, and the Greek paid handsomely also, it would have 
hurt his feelings to have disappointed either. This, too, accounts for 
the state of the deck : he would not deprive so many poor fellows of 
their market for a few scruples of conscience, and so, giving way to 
his compassion, and pocketing their money, he has fairly left the 
| Turkish custom-house behind, and carries them, smugglers, goods, 
and all, to the north of his highness the sultan’s line of fire.” 

A sudden sound of oars interrupted the dialogue. “ By our lady,” 
exclaimed the Maltese, “ the officers are on our track! JT would not 
~ a ducat for the life of any man among us by sunrise if we suf- 
| fer them to catch us.” The captain was evidently quick-eared to 

the sound ; for I saw the rascal struggling his way, in infinite haste 
| and terror, through the boxes and piles that almost broke in our deck. 

A blaze of musquetry alongshore, followed by the booming of a 
| heavy gun, showed that the Turkish fort astern was on the gut vive. 
| We had nothing for it now but to hoist every strip of canvass, and 
distance the Moslem if we were able. But the polacre could scarcely 
move ; the sails could not be handed, and the men could not stir 
upon the deck, from the enormous compilation of merchandise 
which the roguery of Callistrato had suffered to gather there. I was 
not totally indifferent to the result, for a Turkish cimeter or knife 
was not likely to be a very discriminating judge of nationality at 
midnight. But, even if I were, I should have been made zealous by 











. - : ; | the evident terrors of the hospodar’s daughter. In moments 
tiona! stipulation that neither more goods nor passengers should be |) pod g of general 


alarm, all the world becomes communicative ; and I learned from 
one of the Greek attendants that there was a little romance mingled 
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with the publi of his highness’s flight. A young Italian, an 
officer in t Ruse Vonstion Sanntocs iptag in tho’ Pootentio for ie 
summer trip up the Mediterranean, had contrived to establish an in- 
terest in the heart of the fair princess; which, as in other 
cases, was by no means entertained with the same jality by her 
father. A bullet and the cumeter were the promised of the 
Ttalian’s farther attentions ; and the young beauty, disconsolate of 
course, but not the less handsome for her melancholy, as I could 
attest, on the visible evidence of her magnificent eyes and lovely 
expression, was whirled away from C i , hever to see her 


a r more. 
In the meantime our clumsy attempts to get up the sails pro- 
ceeded, and, though the wind was now blowing a gale, and we be- 
gan to feel the swell at the mouth of the Bosphorus, the polacre 
crept on at a snail’s pace, while the Turkish guard-boats were evi- 
dently coming up at full gallop. The hospodar’s anxiety was obvious 
enough, but it was at least within the line of manliness; but Cal- 
listrato was the grand performer of the hour. He was in an agony, 
and his agony had now the advantage of being perfectly sincere. 
With such a weight of contraband upon his soul, no man was more 
likely to be bastinadoed out of the world on his first capture, if he 
were not sliced like a cucumber by the first Turk who got footing 
in the polacre. He ranted and raved, recounted all the sins of his 
life, an e. i exhibition of memory ; harangued, whined, 
wept, and made himself so abjectly ridiculous, that I could not help 
alternately scorning and laughing at the fellow’s depth of distress. 
I was fully revenged for the plunder of my money. The 
whole cabin was in the same confusion. Jew and Turk, the sly 
Smyrniote, whose soul is made of oil and figs, the smooth Peraite, 
who lives by Eu robbery inall and the Rabbi, to whom 
nothing Christian or infidel comes amiss, were all gathering up what- 
ever they could abstract most precious from their bags, and prepa- 
ing plausibilities for the remorseless ears of the ieri. 
ere was no time for ceremony ; I introduced myself to the 
hospodar, acquainted him briefly with the nature of the case, 
kicked Captain Callistrato out from the centre of a fortification of 
bales, which I verily believe he was pilfering at the moment; sent 
him by the same summary process to the feet of the hospodar, and 
there insisted on his surrendering the command of the vessel to his 
mate. But the Maltese was not ambitious of an honour which pro 
mised little more than promotion to the rope or the axe, and left the 
affair again in m wa 
The sound of the oars was becoming still more audible; and 
even the long phosphoric flash from their stroke was beginning to 
show yt on the water. They could not be —_ than a third of 
a | e off; when, seeing the mt necessity of coming to some 
ye te tion on the caltect, I held a council with Ge leneder 
The point in question was, whether he considered that our being 
overhauled by the sultan’s barges would be likely to involve himself 
in any inconvenience. On this view he gave his opinion tly 
and promptly; that he could not conceive any pursuit to be made 
after him at so short a notice, and that, on the mere chance, it would 
be cruel, and even criminal, to expose so many people to the hazard 
| of the Turkish laws. 
But this view of the question differed vastly from my own. I 
ventured to doubt his — rudence in trusting anything to 
| the mercy of a gang of Turks, let loose, in the darkness, to do just 
as they liked with a ship and carge. I equally doubted that, if they 
| once found a man of his rank on board, they would not at least de- 
| tain him until intelligence from the capital had decided his fate ; 
| concluding with laying down sailors’ law on the case, namely—always 
to escape where we were not strong enough to fight—and always to 
| fight where we were not quick enough to escape. In the present 
| instance my advice was—to ask no questions, but fire away, to the 
| last cartridge among us; then to make terms, if we could; and, if 
| we could not, to make up our minds to go to the bottom, all stand- 
| ing. My rough advice was suited to the time: the hospodar made 
| an oriental obeisance in token of submission, sent to his cabin for 
| his carbine and pistols, and went to take a last embrace, if such it 
| was to be, of his beautiful daughter, who lay like the personification 
| of the Tragic Muse, clasping her hands, and turning her fine eyes 
| alternately on her father and on heaven. The glance decided him, 
| as it might have decided the most inveterate stoic that ever had a 
| stone instead of a heart in his bosom. It perfectly rekindled all my 
| ardour against Turks and Doganieri; and we began a general mus- 
| ter of our military means. e hospodar drew up the —- 
| volunteers, whom I had enlisted under penalty of throwing ove 
every man who refused to handle pike or pistol. I gathered the 
| crew, and laboured to set them about working the ship. The first 
step was, of course, to clear the deck; and my hand was the first 
| to fling a huge toppling bale of Salonica cottons plump into the water. 
| But the howl of wrath and wonder that followed, from every corner 
| of the ship, satisfied me of the metal of which its defenders were 
|made. The crew, to a man, instantly deserted me, and dropped 
| sail and tackle out of their hands. One half ran down into the cabin, 
| and the other fell on their knees before the Virgin and her lantern in 
| the forecastle. 
| All the work was now at a stand. While I was attempting to 
force two or three of these slovens to the ropes again, I was sur- 
|| prised by a voice from one of the ports. My first idea was, that 
|| the Turks had fairly come up with us, and that the affair was to be 
|| ended in the national style. But the voice told me that the Doga- 
| nieri were still at some distance, and that, seeing the vessel in dis- 
| tress, a boat’s crew from the pilot-station had come off to inquire 
| what was the matter. Nothing could be more welcome: for the pilots 
at the mouth of the channel are Greeks, and their help is always to 
| be looked for against the Osmanlis, right or wrong, when it can be 
given with impunity. 

The cause of our embarrassment was briefly communicated to 
| the speaker, a tall and handsome son of the sea, who caught it at 
| once, and recommended our getting off the coast as speedily as 
| possible. Still those confounded bales were not to be moved by my 
|| single hand, and the crew were too busy with their genuflections to 
|| assist in the operation. But the pilot-boat settled the whole affair 
|| in a moment: at a whistle, a dozen stout fellows sprang up the ves- 
|| sel’s side like cats, and began clearing the decks in a masterly style. 
| Away went box and bale, away went trunk and package ; all flew 
|| over the side with the speed of light, and the polacre began to feel 
|| the wind and give way in gallant trim. The pilot next threw his 
|| men out upon the rigging; the effect was marvellous, and we soon 
|| felt her shoot away like an eagle. 

I remained looking out for the lighthouse at the entrance, while 
|| the pilot went aft, as he said, to ascertain the nearing of the boats in 
|| pursuit. But I was speedily startled by the sound of a tumult ; 

loud voices and the clashing of swords followed. The disturbance, 
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spot, he h enemy for a while. But they seemed to be receiving a continual 
_ ie ome = “ble the brought down the 
usin. A on wn 
; © met through my arm disabled me ber eaything EXTRACT FROM PAULDING’S NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
a looker-on. appearance of affairs was y. I thought Now ii the Messrs. Harper. 
ime for blowing-up was come, if I but be suffered || a ramen gs 
- the ee : : wecher.f I went. vende ond RULES FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN OF A CERTAIN AGE. 
we Swen es way eo uy In days of yore, before the march of mind and the improvements 
folk ae oes oe ae eens ares Soe in style and dress which distinguish the present hes , old 
them scattering lo es ~ "|| bachelors deserved no mercy u co tater aes ender te ame of 
2 fly saapetenry  TiGEINg Py & new set of Comers; || disappointed lovers, or proved to the satisfaction of the world, they 
8 The Turks, ~ my wenn soen fell 2 den game the || Would if they could.” But now, unless a man is born rich, he can’t 
Fh smn byecte Ry ~ ore eed Foon , || afford to marry till he grows rich, in doing which he 1s very apt to 
. = of the —?— ae a — - = w old. Hence the number of bachelors is sure to increase with 
aa land | wun te Gal it sarge fred es serng made my way back, to see € progress of refinement, which mainly consists in the invention 
so speedily and ay ene i q = ; The whole scene was like a theatrical finale. There knelt the odin mys : wre Kove a Se forniture, and 
winamp fy ede of | Kan, wih hwo on Md nd he arm of te | Sse of cn nce cna «can by thea 
eee eters cece tay cha | Eeescl Zins nce | grates” ete pt a 
nown rpose 0: ’s on was to enoese, . a hia, 5 
to tell him that the in pussait wove pony | to bring || just me me Re aby oped Sitcees Tienes soltine — ae we are of opinion, that since it is indecent for a man of any 
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: t all la- ieltv, would have been beedless in the ¢ of the "i tensions to get married until he can afford to live in a three-story 
mentations were now fruitless ; and there was nothing to be done, i ry a wr for his following us. We were, Jean house = ae Sages SS eae 
but to make the best of our way, and fight or fly as we could. all gratitude. Even the Jew pedlers him a contribution, and ought not to be classed with old bachelors, till it can be proved he has 
The intelligence of the actu it of the hospodar had com- |! Captain Callistrato, creeping.out from his rat-hole in the hold, pro- || ee” five years rich enough for the deed, or till he is fully convicted 
pleted my dotevasinetion ; and, teking the hel my own hend, I || duced his best anker o brandy as a propitiation. iad wan of threescore, when he must give in, and take his place in the corps. 
steered right for the open sea. But, though we had left our pur- | cleared. We dashed into the Euxme. All were happy, Jews, smug- 1. Bachelors, or more politely, single gentlemen of a certain age, 
suers some | behind, a shower of rockets, which fell directly || glers and Smymiotes. ‘The princess and her hero were the happiest || °%SM* never to marry any but very young, sprightly belles, of the 
ahead of the re, soon taught us that signals fly faster than sails. || of all ; and, es days after, I saw them marching, the handsomest first fashion and pretensions. The true foundation of mutual affec- 
The from the fort had alarmed the shore, and the whole line of ir in the Russian dominions, to the foot of the high altar at Odessa. tion is in the attraction, not of affinity, but of contrast. This con- 
boats were out in our front to bring us to. Another fit of Phe hospodar had now done with Turkey ; the Italian had done trast is perfect, between a gentleman of fifty and a young lady of 
terror now seized my Mediterranean heroes, and the and car- |! with the sea; and the hands of the priest united, in my presence, || "tee", and nothing can come of such a union, but mutual love, and 
bines were equally dropped together. One or two black-browed |/ two hearts which promised as glo . ty for long delight as any that perfect obedience on the part of the lady, who ten to one will look 
knaves, with their hands on their knives, even attempted to get up || ever bound themselves in the iden tebe of a maRRiacE For Love, || "P,*° him as a father. 
oo and it was not till a handspike well applied — . . | at ape pause of as cane age ba, aang _= om be af- 
of the most put an end to his o: for a time, a few pelt- curricle, her with a three-story house w: joors 
ings of the round shot that lay at my feet dispersed the rest, that | SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. | and marble mantel-pieces, need not be under any sgquebentions of 
fel ———— being rejected by a young lady, brought up as she ought to be, with 
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It secure against being sent to feed the tunnies, for which the ected by ) { 
strait has been so renowned. This demonstration on my part ended | POETIC GEMS. a proper insight into the respective value of men and things. But 
with a solemn promise to blow up the vessel, smuggiers and all, on Stew eanaiie th telen 6 tachen beat they should not be more than ten years making up their minds, re- 
the first disturbance among my rabble of poltroons. The people of To sce a myth in any thing it loves.— Wilke. membering the fowler, who was so long taking aim that the bird flew 
= pilot-boat, too, —_ on my hands. For the Italian, as not one | “— — he ~ aed a> Sa: : should pl doubl 
of themselves, they exhibited no extravagant thy; but the ition is like love, impatient . Single gentiemen of a certain age should never play & double 
no means wished to come into actual pa rent the Turkish es sar aden — Sinaia’ -Itenhem. part, or sport with the hearts of inexperienced young ladies. 
kets. There was no time for parley. To a man they went over | 4. Single gentlemen of a certain age, should beware of the 
the side, wished me a lucky escape, and rowed shoreward. The | Love’s not the effect of reason or of will— | widowers, who are always in a hurry. e have known a bachelor 
situation was perplexing. But, when I walked toward the spot | Few feel that ion’s force because they choose it, cut out by a brisk widower, before he knew where he was. _ 
where the hospodar, now helpless as a child, according to the cus- | And fewer still when it becomes their duty.— Haywood. 5. Single gentlemen of a certain age should never plead guilty to 
tom of oriental repentance, was sitting on the deck with his hands | en | @ single ache or pain, except growing pains. They should never 
clasped over his brows, and the group round his daughter were | — mike pane Pt preteens Oe all, | remember any thing that happened more than ten years back. To 
kneeling, praying, and weeping, in every form of anguish and fear, | ‘had Gana ‘a om =o >, | recollect past times, is a melancholy proof of old age. 
my pr ae to clear a little, and I resolved to try the effect of a 4 aodke ae Be 4 ph = — rhe peor age ae ty Bien a . 

iece of that manceuvring which I had learned in the Archipelago. | : ; | cotillion, or cut a caper, unless they are sure of going through wi 

. A swarm of the Turkish boats were now coming w) pa Jove sage Geamtie Co bay mie wy id an L. Young. | it. If they are ouce laughed at in public it is i’ over with them. 
in their usual clumsy manner of clustering together; but two or | — They had better be poor. : 
three were lying astern of the rest, and about as many more were | In vain I strive to put her from my thoughts, 7. Single gentlemen of a certain age should never marry, unless 
taking a sweep, evidently to cut off my retreat. On being hailed by | To drive her out with empire and revenge, | they have proof positive of the disinterested affection of the young 
the foremost boat to lie-to, I answered that they had only to send an | Still she comes back, like a retiring tide, — lady. In order to ascertain this, it would be well to circulate a ru- 
officer on board. This intelligence was received by the Turks with | That ebbs awhile, but straight returns again, mour of great losses, or actual a and i down the equi- 
4 shout of triumph, for naval victories are rare in their annals ; but | And swells above the beach.—Rowe. page. Any wp ene any young a ee real, fashionable 
in my the public feeling was directly the reverse. The knaves, . oa tournure, that can s' must have a heart like a stone. 
whom no Siemasion could have hitherta. induced to pull a trigger, | ay ns ch chon ay | 8. Single gentlemen of a certain age ought never to have more 
now bounced with all the angry heroism of Alexanders. I was de- | Kindled Seal blasted.— Byron. | than two ladies in prospect at one time ; one for each a he they 
clared to be the blackest of traitors, the basest of dastards, and openly | may chance to lose both. The prevailing offence of bachelors, is 
charged with selling the ship, at a moment when —— in her | The frigid and unfeeling thrive the best ; that of ill-bred pointers: you cannot bring them toa dead point, 
was ready to resist to the last yy his blood. Even the hospodar, | And a warm heart in this cold world, is like | although they be popping their noses everywhere. 
roused. by the near h of his fate, and probably still more by A beacon-light, wasting its feeble flame | 9. Single gentlemen of a certain age, being always young, 
the miseries to which Ms daughter must be e: came hastily to- | Upon a wintry deep that feels it not, | should never keep company with old people, for fear the 
ward me, and asked, in a voice struggling with emotion, whether I | 2 See se ten, | verb, about birds of a feather, should be fired at their heads. 
could think of surrendering. I was disrespectful enough to laugh in his | Till its faint fire is spent.— Henry Neele. | should now and then a cote ee such as quis 
face, and, bidding him draw his sword, and cut down the first man who | . ay six bottles at a sitting, or c ight, though it might 
flinched, called upon the Alexanders to stand by me, and fight, at | er oe, beeen, ghee: wo dany bee "5 tape be expedient not to appear in ic till the effects are gone off. 
least, till I bade them give in. I still held the helm in my hand. | Himself in love —Dryden. : | An old field is not so renovated as a new one. 
The enemy, a little lulled by the expectation of an easy victory, had | a | 10. Single gentlemen of a certain age, who are well to do in the 
laid by their dars, and were preparing to jump on board for a glorious | From every blush that kindles in her cheeks, world, ought to make the first advances to the mothers of 
harvest of robbery. They were mistaken, at least, for the time. A | Ten thousand little loves and graces spring ladies they are inspired with a desire to appropriate. The former 
single turn of the helm brought the polacre into the very centre of | To revel in the roses.—Rowe. know the value of money better than the latter, and a well-bred 

~the swarm. The shout was turned into a universal howl of terror. — ter wili think it indelicate to pretend to know any difference between 
Successive crashes, followed by successive howls, told us that the ' Meek-eyed eve, | one man and another, except as respects his fortune. For, as the great 
prow was doing its work in good style ; and a scattering of turbans adie ap big hee! with ae a poet “rs “ worth makes the man,” that is, the money he is worth. 
on the water, and the phosphoric splash of hands striking out for And phy naperian guateae< Barbeuld.” | 11. Single gentlemen of a certain age, which phrase we ought 
the shore, satisfied me of the success of my stratagem, simple as it cebu : | before this to have explained, as indicating gentlemen whose 
was. The cluster was broken, scattered, crushed, and swamped, in | Love has a fleeter messenger than speech, | are altogether uncertain ; such gentlemen t never to deceive the 
five minutes. The shout now was ours, and we bore on for the | To tell love’s meaning. His expresses post | young ladies in any thing but their age and their money. A desire 
mouth of the strait with furious speed. Little harm, however, was Upon the orbs of vision, ere the tongue | to appear young, and to be t rich, is so natural and amiable, 
done, except to the boats, for the Turks swim like fishes, and they | Can shape them into words. A lover's look that none but a cynic would ascribe it to a bad motive. 
were within a few hundred yards of the shore. Is his heart’s Mercury. Oh! the —_ eloquence, | 12. Very old single gentlemen of a certain age should be careful 

But our night’s work was not yet over. The boats in rear of the | Far voifter than the sinible lightet ye — | how they marry in the month of January, for reasons which shall be 
broken cluster were still to be passed ; and here came the tug of | The sluggish thunder-peal that follows par _nameless; or in February, for reasons which will readily present 
war. The Turk, fighting in a fleet, is the most helpless of animals ; | vais | themselves ; or in March, for reasons we do not think proper to 
but, fighting alone, is by no means to be despised. An unlucky shift | A foot more light, a step more true spoeily 5 or in April, for reasons best known to ourselves; or in 
of the wind, at this moment, threw our huge, unwieldy, latine sail | Ne’er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; | May, for reasons of the first mapaenes or in June, for reasons 
aback ; and, in the confusion, nothing could prevent the Turks from | E’en the slight hare-bell raised its head which cannot be obviated ; or in July, for reasons which no ove will 
getting alongside. Of the crews of the three, every man was, in Elastic from her fairy tread.— Walter Scott. | venture to controvert ; or in August, for reasons which everybody 
the next minute, creepmg up our unfortunate vessel, from stem to | will understand ; or in September, for reasons which ye ayo 
stern. Our situation began to be awkward. Muskets were out of | The azure flashing of her eye was fringed of would im; the reader's lee or in r, for 
the question, for, after the first shot or two, the whole affair was With virgin meekness, and her tread, that seem d | reasons y ; or in November, for reasons deep and 
hand to hand. The confusion was horrible. Yet, after all, the dark- Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it . | profound ; or in » for reasons as plain as the nose on your 
ness was perhaps in our favour; for we at least knew something of the As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers.— Knowles. |face. There are, moreover, seven days of the week in which very 

und, and our crew, who would undoubtedly have thrown down | sali | old single ag of a certain age it not to think of being 
their arms atthe fist sight of an Oemanli in daylight, fell to, by the | at a a | married. Monday, because that is day. Tuesday, or 
necessity of the case, and did their business very ely. The | Freeh f og ot bath — "Mee y tr tan , | Twosday as it was ly written, because is ominous, “ man 

Torks at last gave way, and, between being tossed overboard and | ; psd ate sy $s will be ot. the end of the Bee od eee 
leaping overboard, they began to leave us a clear vessel. We should | : . ingday, as is true , is 
noe tone sung Io Fons. and left our enemies far on the beam, but | ae pa enter to ons | day of Tas an old single of a certain age reco 
at ae eigen of the squadron, which we had already run down. | | with the pe a — a —- it was 
elay occasioned by the fight enabled them to come up, and we | christened Pagan deity, , and marriage is a Christian 
found ourselves canpbadip Wagned by a fresh crowd of ruffians. They anne ae F- gpeery Cee mae Mies Francis. | ceremony: Friday, because it is ing day, and he might be 
Our resistance on this emergency sorely stripped us of our laurels. | tempted to disgrace the anniversary of wedding by turning him- 
Thsso Geen of om warriors instantly ran down into the cabin or Her tread, that falls 7 cod on v. Prey because ond - far = 4 the middle 
tumbled into old. The hospodar, with two or three Albanians | Trembling and like moonlight on the earth— Milman. 0! w maxim in wit ladies is, medio tu- 
alone, retreated to the quarterdeck, where he defended himself des- | am | tissimus ibis. Nor above all, on Sunday, for that is dies non, and 
pote. As to remain by the helm was useless, I made my way to Hope is the gay to-morrow of the mind | no monied transactions, or hases and sales, are lawful on that 
there, luckily found an arm-chest, and, by firing, kept off the That never comes.—Campbtell. day. Any other day in the week it is perfectly safe for them to marry. 













LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE MINUTSE-BOOE : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
FLORENCE. 

Italian mendicants—their luxurious mode of life—the flower-girl of the 
Lung’ Arno—endless repetitions of the Madonna, in pictures, bas-reliefs 
and statues—multitude of Venuses—meretricious character of Italian art. | 
I rip the beggars, who first impressed me with such an unutter- 

able idea of wretchedness, not half so badly off upon farther obser- 

vation. They have not much clothing, but they do not want much : 
they have to bide no bitter snows and freezing tempests, like the 
poor of northern climes. In the bad weather they have innumerable 
places of retreat, if they are without houses themselves, and food 
¢an be got here, of some sort or other, for almost nothing. They 
lead a lazy, idle, sunshiny life, much easier than that of many a 
hard working and thriving citizen. Numbers have a legal license 
to beg. I think few actually suffer for want of food ; and when they 
are sleepy, they choose themselves out a place under a massive por- 
tico—upon the sunny, sheltered side of an old wall, or against the 
pedestal of some lofty statue, and there compose themselves to rest 
in the grateful warmth of heaven. I have seen whole troops of 
them thus sleeping in the sun—true epicurean philosophers, and 
more independent than the duke. There is something about an 
Italian valley, sheltered by mountains, and warmed by these mild 
and gentle skies, sufficiently attractive to lure all the mendicants 
in Christendom. I do believe they have chosen Italy from the | 
globe as head-quarters. They could scarcely exist so numerously 
in any other country, with so little aid from government. Florence 
is as full of them as the rest of the Italian towns. If it were not 
for the obvious infirmities, with which some are afflicted, I should 
think they selected the business voluntarily. Your way through 
the streets is beset with them. Every instant some athletic or 
attenuated form starts before you—shakes his little tin box in your 
face—whines a long-winded supplication in the name of the Ma- 
donna—solicits your averted eye, and pursues your accelerated step, 
till satisfied with a crazzie, or diverted by the prospect of a better 
harvest from another. At first J could not help paying the tribute 
and gave frequently to the blind or the aged, but this soon swelled 
my retinue to an inconvenient size, and to comply with all their 
countless and continual solicitations is out of the question. Cer- 
tain individuals occupy particular streets or stations, where you are 








|| the taste. 





sure to be importuned regularly by the same persons. The blind or 
the superannuated sit by the palace gates, or on the steps of the | 
cathedrals, while their wives, or daughters, or young infants beg | 
for them, point to their distressed situation, and invoke you in the | 
most piteous tones. A brace of good-humoured young ragamuffins 
waylay me at the post-office’; and a revolting idiot, affected with 
some frightful nervous disorder, has at length banished me from a 


certain promenade. 
but holds it up, not to any particular individual, but to the public in 
general—sometimes to a group dashing by in a carriage—some- 
times toa party of passengers on the pavement, and again to a 
camerera, (chambermaid,) lolling out of a fifth-story window. A 
very pretty girl, but an impudent jade, claims the Lung’Arno, and 
waylays people there to a good account. She is neatly and even 
elegantly dressed, has the air of a pert lady’s-maid, and carries in 
her hand a basket of flowers. She immediately distinguishes 
strangers, and a gentleman with ladies is sure to be her victim. 
She climbs upon him, fastens the nosegay in his button-hole, nolens 
volens, curtseys, gets her fee, and thus collects a tribute from nearly 
every visitor to this city, who will have no difficulty in recalling to 
recollection her little purple velvet cap, clean white apron, pretty 
saucy face, matured manners, and everlasting basket of flowers. 
She became, at length, so troublesome to me, that I told her one 
day, “I have given you now all the money I can spare.’ More 
than once afterward she was bounding up to me with a bouquet, 
when the sight of my face and uplifted finger arrested her, steps ; 
she would stop, stnile, and drop a theatrical curtsey, and let me pass 
with, “ Oh, that is true, you have given me something before, sir.” 

In my journey hither, ] have been begged at through the grates | 
of a prison window, by a dozen lamenting voices and eager out- | 
stretched hands, a sight which actually chilled: my blood. I once | 








There is one man who never wears his hat, || 








was assailed by a basket let down from another, and attached to a 
string, in which the voice of the unseen proprietor vociferously re- || 
quested me, for “the love of God and the Madonna” to place 
something for the unhappy “poverino.”” Even the stones beg, and | 
boxes yawn for eleemosynary contributions on walls, or by the por- || 
ticos of churches, blazing in the interior with statues, paintings and | 
mosaics, porphyry, precious marbles, and lapis lazuli, columns of || 
jasper and altars of gold and silver. To the trade of mendicity, 
children are bred up with care. They are taught impressive looks, |! 
tones, and actions, and speak the speeches as they have been set |) 
down. They beg without feeling, and often in the merest spirit of 
fun, and they always tell you that they are senza padre e madre, | 
(without father and mother.) 

I do not wonder that the Madonna should be invoked upon these || 
occasions so universally, for she appears to have been the para- 
mount subject in the imagination of every Italian artist, as she is in 
the thoughts and eyes of the peopie. She appeals to their feelings 
in every place, at every hour, and in every variety of form. Here 
she rises gracefully from the pencil of Guido; there beams from the || 
touch of the sweet and original Correggio, and again appears in- 
vested with all the pathos of the wonderful Raphael. She is chi- 
seled in marble, hewn in free-stone, sculptured in porphyry, in- 
laid in mosaic, cut in cameos, carved in wood, sketched in water- 
colours, cast in bronze, baked in earthenware and moulded in 
wax. On the frescoed walls of the palace, and the ceilings of the 
cathedrals ; over the counter of the grocer, the tailor, and every 





| 
| 





weariness. The divine music of La Norma and a crowded and bril- | 


| but my inquiries for it were as fruitless as before. I wonder whe- | 
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tradesman ; and in the kitchen of the ¢raittoria, amid beef, sausages, 
and maccaroni, this image is alike to be found, mounted in a con- 
spicuous situation. Sometimes hung with gew-gaws, and capped 
with a crown of tin, bending her melancholy features from the light | 
of a dim lamp, kept ever burning before her. She is not confined 
to in-doors. In the meanest streets, the ruggedest walls, the 
loneliest fields, on bridges, over town-gates, by the sea-shore, 
and upon mountains, above the region of vegetation, still the tra- 
veller encounters the Madonna folding her infant in her arms ; some- 
times sheltered in a chapel, adorned with inscriptions, nearly always | 
with a light, and not unfrequently the shrine is enriched with bou- 
quets of fresh flowers, the pious offering of some devout peasant to | 
propitiate her forgiveness for past sin, or secure her influence in | 
favour of intended enterprises. It is natural to suppose, that the | 
continual presence of the holy mother must exercise upon this peo- | 
ple some favourable influence. If so, the symptoms have escaped | 
my observation. ‘So far from finding the sacred image any check | 
upon their business peculations, I believe they rather regard it as an | 
apology for sin, than as a restraint against it, and with her lamp | 
ever burning at their elbow, think not that she views and will | 


A 











who holds the book up to the infant Saviour, the female laying her 
cheek to his feet, the countenance of the holy child himself, are 
creations that seem apart from all else in the schools of painting. 
They are like a group, not from life, but from heaven. They are 
superhuman, and, unlike other pictures of beauty which stir the 
heart as if they resembled something one had loved or might have 
loved, these mount into the fancy like things transcending sympathy, 
and only within reach of an intellectual and elevated wonder. This is 
the picture that Sir Thomas Lawrence returned six times in one day 
to see. It is the only thing I saw to admire in the duchy of Maria 
Louisa. An Austrian regiment marched into the town as we left 
it, and an Italian at the gate told us that the duchess had disban- 
ded her last troops of the country, and supplied their place with 
these yellow and black Croats and Illyrians. Italy is Austria now 
to the foot of the Appenines—if not to the top of Radicofani. 
Lombardy is full of nightingales. They sing by day, however, 
(as not specified in poetry.) They are up quite as early as the lark, 
and the green hedges are alive with their gurgling and changeful 
music till twilight. Nothing can exceed the fertility of these end- 
less plains. They are four or five hundred miles of uninterrupted 
d The. same eternal level road, the same rows of elms and 





punish, but that she has been conciliated to forgive and int a 
So true it is, that the forms of religion are too often considered suf- 
ficient without inward piety, the spirit of truth, and the true love 
and moral worship of God. 

After the preponderance of religious subjects in the Italian works | 
of art, we have those from the ancient mythology, which, however 
pleasingly invested with classical associations, as well as actual ex- 
cellence, still fatigue by a perpetual sameness. The conviction that 
you are surrounded by the most brilliant efforts of the pencil and 
the chisel, of ancient and modern times, does not wholly rescue 


|| tisome, spite of green leaves and nightingales. 


poplars on either side, the same lang, slimy canals, the same square, 
vine-laced, perfectly green pastures and corn-fields, the same shaped 


|| houses, the same-voiced beggars with the same sing-song whine, 


and the same villanous Austrians poring over your passports and 
asking to be paid for it, from the Alps to the Appenines. It is wea- 
A bare rock or a 
good brigand-looking mountain would so refresh the eye! 

At Piacenza, one of those admirable German bands was playing 
in the public square, while a small corps of picked men were ma- 





the exhibition from a character of monotony ; there is a continual 
recurrence of the same images which are multiplied on the gaze of 
the wearied traveller, whichever way he turns his eyes, in all the | 
splendours of canvass, and all the sublimity of marble. You have | 
scarcely been tired of Magdalens, holy families, bishops, popes and 
Madonnas, a world of martyrs and apostles, and the whole tribe of || 
saints—when you turn for relief to the ancients, and to the copies 

of ancients. Hercules, Bacchus, Apollo, Mercury and Venuses of 

all sizes and in all attitudes, at first delight and afterward satiate | 
The Venuses at last grow intolerable—the name, both 

in modern and ancient art, appears an excuse fer immodest expo- | 
sure. Titian has struck out two unblushing goddesses, which are | 
hung up in the gallery of an unblushing duke, and ought to be visit- | 
ed only by unblushing women. I will not here consider the gross- 
ness with which propriety and decency are usually violated for the | 
sake of art, though it might naturally enough lure a homily from a 

young moralist. It is to. be remarked, however, that even those || 
works, (connected as most of the Italian works are, in some way or 
other, with the dominion of the church, ) largely reflect the liberality 

of profane productions, and that the painters infuse into their de- | 
signs an add blending of piety and passion. Female saints exhibit 

the same Italian disregard of attire, which characterizes the heathen 

divinities. The Magdalen, with all her repentance, courts the eye 

in the attitude of a Cleopatra, and the instincts of modesty seem 

often lost in devotion. With the exception of Titian’s two gross 
and sensual:figures in the gallery, Venus seems the favourite sub- | 
ject for the chisel ; and while the Madonna weeps in oil, the goddess 
of love blushes in marble. From the celebrated creation of Praxi- | 
teles or the priceless Madonna della Seggiola of Raphael, down to | 
the wooden conceits on bridges, and the daubs on tavern walls, the | 
variety and number of attempts at these two subjects are almost 

inconceivable. They more than divide attention, even with the | 
duke’s armorial bearings, which everywhere through the town | 
remind the tune-humming, cigar-smoking, chestnut-eating, ass-driv- | 
ing Florentine, that he has a “royal and imperial master. __T. s. F. | 


| 
| 
| 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: | 





Picst Empressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and fManners. 








MILAN. 

Return to Italy—Bologna—Malibran—Parma—nightingales of Lombardy 
—Piacenza—Austrian soldiers—the Simplon—Milan—resemblance 
to Paris—the cathedral—Guercino’s Hagar—Milanese coffee. 
My fifth journey over the Appenines—dull of course. On the 

second evening we were at Bologna. The long colonnades pleased 

me less than before, with their crowds of foreign officers and ill- 

dressed inhabitants, and a placard for the opera, announcing Mali- 

bran’s last night, relieved us of the prospect of a long evening of 


liant audience, enthusiastic in their applause, seemed to inspire this | 
still incomparable creature even beyond her wont. She sang with 
a fulness, an abandonment, a passionate energy and sweetness that 
seemed to come from a soul rapt and possessed beyond control, with 
the melody it had undertaken. They were never done calling her | 
on the stage after the curtain had fallen. After six re-appearances, | 
she came out once more to the footlights, and murmuring some- | 
thing inaudible from lips that showed strong agitation, she pressed | 
her hands together, bowed till her long hair, falling over her shoul- | 
ders, nearly touched her feet, and retired in tears. She is the siren | 
of Europe for me! 

I was happy to have no more to do with the duke of Modena, than 
to eat a dinner in his capital. We did “not forget the picture,” | 


ther the author of the Pleasures of Memory has the pleasure of re- | 
membering having seen the picture himself! ‘ Tassoni’s bucket | 
which is not the true one,” is still shown in the tower, and the | 
keeper will kiss the cross upon his fingers, that Samuel Rogers has 
written a false line. 

At Parma we ate parmesan and saw the Correggio. The angel 








neuvred. Even an Italian, I should think, though he knew and 
felt it was the music of his oppressors, might have been pleased to 
listen. And pleased they seemed to be—for there were hundreds 
of dark-haired and well-made men, with faces and forms for heroes, 
standing and keeping time to the well-played instruments, as peace- 
fully as if there were no such thing as liberty, and no meaning in 


| the foreign uniforms crowding them from their own pavement. And 


there were the women of Piacenza, nodding from the balconies to 
the white mustaches and padded coats strutting below, and you 
would never dream Italy thought herself wronged, watching the ex- 
change of courtesies between her dark-eyed daughters and these 
fair-haired coxcombs. 

We crossed the Po, and entered Austria’s nominal dominions. 
They rummaged our baggage as if they smelt republicanism some- 
where, and after showing a strong disposition to retain a volume of 
very bad poetry as suspicious, and detaining us two long hours, 
they had the modesty to ask to be paid for letting us off lightly. 
When we declined it, the chef threatened us a precious searching 
“the next time.” How willingly I would submit to the annoyance 
to have that nezt time assured tome! Every step I take toward 
the bounds of Italy, pulls so upon my heart ! 

As most travellers come into Italy over the Simplon, Milan makes 
generally the first enthusiastic chapter in their books. I have re- 
versed the order myself, and have a better right to praise it from 
comparison. For exterior, there is certainly no city in Italy com. 
parable to it. The streets are broad and noble, the buildings mag- 
nificent, the pavement quite the best in Europe, and the Milanese, 
(all of whom I presume I have seen, for it is Sunday, and the streets 
swarm with them,) are better dressed, and look “better to do in 
the world” than the Tuscans, who are gayer and more Italian, 
and the Romans, who are graver and vastly handsomer. Milan is 
quite like Paris. The showy and mirror-lined cafés, the elegant shops, 
the variety of strange people and costumes, and a new gallery lately 
opened in imitation of the g.ass-roofed passages of the French ca- 
pital, make one almost feel that the next turn will bring him upon 
the Boulevards. 

The famous cathedral, nearly completed by Napoleon, is a sort of 


|| Aladdin creation, quite too delicate and beautiful for the open air. 


The filmy traceries of gothic fretwork, the needle-like minarets, the 


|| hundreds of beautiful statues with which it is studded, the intricate, 


graceful and bewildering architecture of every window and turret, 
and the frost-like frailness and delicacy of the whole mass, make an 
effect altogether upon the eye that must stand high on the list of new 
sensations. It is a vast structure withal, but a middling easterly 
breeze, one would think in looking at it, would lift it from its base 
and bear it over the Atlantic like the meshes of a cobweb. Neither 
interior nor exterior impresses you with the feeling of awe common to 
other large churches. The sun struggles through the immense win- 
dows of painted glass, staining every pillar and carved cornice with 
the richest hues, and wherever the eye wanders it grows giddy with 
the wilderness of architecture. The people en their knees are like 
paintings in the strong artificial light, the checkered pavement seems 
trembling with a quivering radiance, the altar is far and indistinct, 
and the lamps burning over the tomb of Saint Carlo, shine out from 
the centre like gems glistening in the midst of some enchanted hall. 
This reads very like rhapsody, but it is the way the place impressed 
me. It is like a great dream. Its excessive beauty scarce seems 
constant while the eye rests upon it. 

The Brera is a noble palace, occupied by the public galleries of 
statuary and painting. I felt on leaving Florence that I could give 
pictures a very long holiday. To live on them, as one does in Italy, 
is like dining from morn till night. The famous Guercino, is at Milan, 
however, the “Hagar,” which Byron talks of so enthusiastically, 
and I once more surrendered myself to a cicerone. The picture 
catches your eye on your firstentrance. There is that harmony and 
effect in the colour that mark a masterpiece, even in a passing 
glance. Abraham stands in the centre of the group, a fine, prophet- 
like, “ green old man,” witha mild decision in his eye, from which 
there is evidently no appeal. Sarah has turned her back, and you can 























just 
pity mingled in her hard-hearted approval of her rival's banishment. 
But Hagar—who can describe the world of meaning in her face! 
The closed lips have in them a calm incredulousness, contradicted 
with wonderful nature in the flushed and troubled forehead, and the 
eyes red with long weeping. The gourd of water is hung over her 
shoulder, her hand is turning her sorrowful boy from the door, and 
she has looked back once more, with a large tear coursing down her 
cheek, to read in the face of her master if she is indeed driven forth 
forever. It is the instant before pride and despair close over her 
heart. Yousee in the picture that the next moment is the crisis of 
her life. Her gaze is straining upon the old man’s lips, and you wait 
breathlessly to see her draw up her bending form, and depart in proud 
sorrow for the wilderness. It is a piece of powerful and passionate 
poetry. It affects you like nothing but a reality. The eyes get 
warm, and the heart beats quick, and as you walk away you feel as 
if a load of oppressive sympathy was lifting from your heart. 

T have seen little else in Milan, except Austrian soldiers, of whom 
there are fifteen thousand in this single capital! The government 
has issued an order to officers not on duty, to appear in citizen's 
dress, it is supposed to diminish the appearance of so much military 
preparation. For the rest, they make a kind of coffee here, by boil- 
ing it with cream, ‘which is better than any thing of the kind either 
in Paris or Constantinople; and the Milanese are, for slaves, the 
most civil people I have seen, after the Florentines. There is little 
English society here; I know not why, except that the Italians are 
tich enough to be exclusive and make their houses difficult of access 


to strangers. N. P. W. 


CHARACTERS AT WASHINGTON. 
Written December thirtieth, 1834. 


I have just arrived here from New-York, on a flying visit, and 
with your permission, will make the Mirror the organ of communi- 
cation to my friends. It will save me the trouble of penning a score 
of letters to individuals, a task which I have little time or inclination 
to perform. I have been round to-day to see some of the lions of 
the place, but there have been few accessions to the attractions of 
the city since last spring. The new statues by Persico, of War and 
Peace, are in the rotunda of the capitol, where they are daily surround- 
ed by admiring crowds. I cannot make up my mind to like them. 
They are of a colossal size, and the marble of which they are com- 
posed is of a fine, clear grain. Waris a lusty fellow, with his right 
hand grasping a shield, which rests on his standing-place, and with 
his left hand holding a sword, the hilt of which is pressed against 
his chest. He is clad in a coat of mail, and a helmet towers above 
his head. There is a little of the braggart in his countenance, but 
the anatomy of the figure is highly creditable to the artist. Peace 
is a strapping female, who looks as if she might be a fitting help- 
mate toWar. Her face is benignant and not unpleasing, but there 
is an air of vulgarity about her proportions and her attitude, which 
injures the effect of the statue. 

The patent-office presents an agreeable lounge for those whose 
mechanical predispositions incline them to enjoy the various speci- 
mens of skill and ingenuity, which are here exhibited. New-Eng- 
land seems to furnish the greatest proportion of models. How 
many of the inventors of some of these productions, after spending 
years and years of toil upon their favourite work, have ended their 
days in disappointment, penury and chagrin ! 

Returning to the capitol, I entered one of the committee-rooms 
of the senate, where I found Mr. Osgood, the artist, at work, trans- 
ferring to canvass the features of one of the great men of the na- 
tion. This gentleman’s portraits are remarkable for their fidelity. 
His likenesses of Messrs. Preston, Clay, Calhoun, King and Porter, 
are admiraly well-defined. The life of this artist has been rather 
an eventful ene. His story, told me by one of his sitters, interested 
me so much, that I resolved to transcribe it. 

Samuel Stillman Osgood was born in Boston, in 1810. At an 
early age he was placed under the care of his uncle, and sent to 
an academy in Fryeburgh, Maine, where he remained about two 
years. Making but little progress in his studies, his father sent for 
him to return home, the family having removed to Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 
structor. But it was impossible to keep him at school. From his 
infancy, he had evinced a great fondness for the art of drawing ; 
and often would he be found apart from his school-fellows and their 
amusements, tracing figures upon the smooth sand, which lay along 
the shore of the river. 

There is an anecdote told of his having sketched a scene from 


real life, when quite young, which was remarkable for its graphic || 


truth and humour. It represented one of his schoolmates, who had 
been caught in the act of stealing apples, down upon his knees, beg- 
ging for mercy from the enraged owner, who was standing over him 
with a whip, about to let its weight fall upon the back of the little 
convict. This scene was sketched with such accuracy, by the young 
artist who witnesed it, that on its being discovered and examined 
the next day in school, by the pedagogue, the ill-fated urchin, who 
was portrayed on his knees, was called forth and visited with ano- 
ther severe thrashing. The likeness was not to be mistaken, and 
the penalty of the offence was not to be avoided. 

So fond was the boy-artist of the practice of his favourite amuse- 
ment, that all efforts to. direct his attention to the study of books, 
proved unavailing. His father, giving up all hopes of making a scho- 
lar of him, retained him at home. His family soon after returned 


to Boston, where both his parents died nearly at the same time. 
Thus, in his twelfth year, was he thrown upon the world penniless, 
and an orphan, doomed to struggle with numberless discourage- 
ments and calamities, but bearing up manfully under all, with a de- 
termined spirit and fortitude, which misfortune prematurely deve- | 
loped. He succeeded in obtaining employment from a Mr. Curtis, 
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a sign and fancy painter. With him he remained six months, when 
his employer failed. Young Osgood, not finding a permanent occu- 
pation on land, now resolved to try the sea. He shipped from New- 
York, as a common sailor, on board a vessel bound for Liverpool, 
by the way of Charleston, South Carolina. The harsh treatment 
which he experienced from the officers, and the wretched quality of 
the provisions allotted him, made him desirous, on arriving at Char- 
leston, of quitting the ship. But the captain laughed at his request, 
and ne was told peremptorily not to go on shore. The sailor-boy, 
however, could not reconcile this prohibition with his notions of per- 
sonal independence, and as he found that he should receive more 
kicks than coppers by remaining, he resolved to make an effort to 
escape from the condition in which he was placed. With the as- 
sistance of one of his shipmates, he carried his chest on shore, 
| with the view of secreting himself til! the vessel sailed. But ven- 
| turing forth into the street, some time after, he was recognised, 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN. 

I was about writing them, faults—such they would be in com- 
| mon men: but in great characters they are mere eccentricities. 
And the difference between a fault and an eccentricity, I suppose 
to be this: a fault may be corrected ; it is not above reach, and if 
nothing else will work a reformation, a regard for one’s character 
| or reputation may effectually do it. But an eccentric man is above 
| all such regard. His peculiarity has become a second nature, and 
| must be endured, whether you will or not; as you must endure the 
| tricks of a monkey, or the rude caresses of a bear, if you go in 
| their way. It is, notwithstanding, a notorious fact, that a course of 
| conduct which would banish one man from society, and perhaps 
| from the world, would be tolerated or unnoticed in another. 


“ Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 





| caught and clapped into prison, there to be detained till the ship 
was ready for sea. On being again carried on board, he made his 
| escape at night from the ship, which lay in the stream, and swam | 
| with the tide a distance of two miles to the shore. He shortly af- 
| terward fell in with several of the crew, who, he found, had likewise 
| deserted. By them he was persuaded to ship on board another ves- 
| sel for Marseilles, where be arrived, after a rough passage. But 
here misfortune again awaited him. At the moment the ship was 


an errand, and on returning to the pier, he found that she had sailed 
| without him. His grief and consternation may be imagined. With 
| his hat in his hand, he stood leaning motionless against a post, gaz- 
| ing on the dim outline of the ship, which was fast receding from 
his view. Hope seemed to disappear with her. Destitute of money 


| about to sail on her homeward course, he was sent into the city upon 


Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 

But not to give my subject so serious a turn, I shali notice some 
of the more harmless peculiarities of eccentric men, and then shall 
endeavour to account for these, though there is no possibility of 
| keeping track of some of them ; and I shall leave entirely out all 
| such men as have been born under a concurrence of comets. 
| I know of no individual, who so well deserves to stand at the 
| head of the class of eecentrics, as one who stands first among the 
| divines of our country. He ascends his pulpit stairs as though 
| he had seen a heretic preacher in his desk, and intended to collar 
|him. <A young friend of mine, who should have been attending to 
| the sermon, counted one hundred and twenty-seven—the number 





and clothes, ignorant ef the language of the people among whom he 
| was thrown, he was not yet discomfited. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing employment, and, after remaining four months in Marseilles, he 
| shipped on board a brig, bound to Porto Cabello, in South America. 
| On arriving at this place, he learned with regret, that the consignees 
| had concluded to send the brig to St. Petersburgh. He was 
| anxious to return to Boston. With the captain's permission he 
| quitted the vessel, and as there was no chance of obtaining a passage 
directly to the United States, he set out on foot, and alone, for La- 
| guira, a distance of about one hundred miles. He was then in his 
| thirteenth year. After encountering a variety of adventures, he 
| reached Laguira, from whence he took passage for Baltimore. 
On arriving in the “ monumental city,” he found employment as 
| a sign-painter. One of his productions in this line attracted consi- 
'derable notice. The subject was “labour in vain,” which was 
happily represented by two old women with a negro under a foun- 
' tain, endeavouring to scrub him white. After staying some time 
| in Baltimore, he started for Boston on foot, but having his pocket- 
| book purloined from him on the road, he found, on arriving at New- 


| of times the doctor moved his spectacles from his nose ; for the eyes, 
| in his case, had surely but little use for them. And this was a 
| sure test of the nature of the argument which was to follow. If it 
| was somewhat above the ordinary level, his spectacles were raised 
| upon the topof his head. If the argument was more convincing 
| still, or there was anything in the illustration, which was to follow, 
| peculiarly happy, they were taken off and held between the thum) 
| and fore-finger ; but if there was in the engine, (for the doctor was 
| a steam-engine,) a forthcoming knock-down argument, he took them 
| off and put them on the desk by his side. When he has replaced 
| his spectacles, after one of these bursts of eloquence, he has looked 
around upon an audience in tears. 

It is a peculiarity of some mer, who have been raised to autho- 
| rity, to adopt singular methods of government, to support the dig- 
| nity—not of their station, for that supports itself—but of their own 
| important selves. I was much amused at the anecdote of a former 
| president of a New-England college. It was the custom of the 
| students then, as it is now, to apply to the president for “ leave of 
| absence.” In such appliances, the president always asked the name 





| Haven, that, with the exception of a half-dollar piece, all his pos- 
| sessions lay directly under his hat. .He managed, however, to get | 
| as far as Hartford, and here he commenced business as a sign and 
| ornamental painter. But not content with this humble branch of 
| his art, he made his first essay as a portrait-painter, which was 
| highly successful. He soon afterward entered with a determined 
| spirit upon the practice of his profession. He travelled over the 
| country, and arriving at New-York, took passage in a schooner for | 
| Charleston, South Carolina. After painting several portraits here, | 
he found the packet-ship Boston on the point of her departure for 
| Liverpool. Anxious to visit England, young Osgood took pas- 
| sage for that country in the Boston. All will doubtless remember 
the fate of this beautiful ship. She was destroyed by lightning in 
| May, 1830, while at a distance of four or five hundred miles from 
‘land. The passengers, of whom Sir Isaac Coffin was one, took to 
the boats. Osgood remained with the captain on the deck of the 





Here he was again subjected to the tutorship of an able in- 


ship, till the devouring flames compelled them to follow the rest. 
He is said to have displayed amid the terrgr and confusion of this 
occasion, a degree of calmness and presence of mind which called 
forth the subsequent praises of all. After tossing for two days on 
the water, during which one of their number, an interesting female, 
died, they were picked up by a schooner and carried into Boston 
Undaunted by calamity, Osgood, with characteristic perseverance, 
took passage in the next ship for England. Arriving in London, he 
entered himself as a student at the Royal Academy, where he con- 
tinued nine months, diligently applying himself to his profession» 
At one time, while residing in this overgrown metropolis, he found 
himself reduced to his last sixpence, which he expended in pota- 
toes, believing this to be the most economical disposition of his 
funds. Allowing himself three of these vegetables a day, they lasted 
| him nearly a week, at the end of which time he was found by his 
landlord, a very humane man, at the point of death from starvation. 
A physician was called, and by dint of careful attendance, the young 
artist soon became convalescent. From this time forward his pros- 


|| the dinner-room, and went to take his hat. 


| of the individual,as though he was ignorant of it. James Meachum 
had called at the study of the old professor for more than a year, 
| morning and evening, to inquire, according to custom, if the prayer- 
bell should be rung. One evening he called as usual, and after 
receiving his answer, asked permission to leave town the next day. 
| The president rose and fixed his eyes sharply upon him and said, 
| “James Meachum, What’s your name ?”’ 
| I shall never forget the odd, whimsical form of a distinguished 
individual, near whom I sat at church, in the days of my boyhood. 
| It was his habit, after the hymn to be sung was given out, to rise 
| and turn his body to front the singers, though he always kept his 
| eyes upon his book; he was, withal, a little deaf. As soon as he 
caught the tune, he would take the lead, or rather the opposition, 
| and as his voice was prodigious, and pitched a semitone higher 
than the rest of the voices, it was indescribable. On one occasion, 
he did not hear the notice given, “Sing, if you please, the three 
first verses ;” at the end of these the singers stopped and took their 
| seats. But the old doctor kept on, striding through one line and 
wheeling into another, supposing he was followed by the choir. 
What was his surprise when he was through, to find the singers 
seated, and the minister waiting in the pulpit. 

There is one species of eccentricity not yet alluded to. Some 
distinguished individuals indulge themselves at all times in a sort of 
wit, which is often humorous, but more frequently severe. It seams 
natural to them to look at objects in a ludicrous light. In the last 
age there were many examples of this kind. Who has not heard 
| of Judge Peyne? Being at ac t-dinner on one occa- 
| sion, some collegians found his three-cornered hat in a chair in 
| another room, and one of them wrote on a slip of paper the words, 
“a fool,” and placed the paper in the old gentleman's hat, and 
called his companions around to hear what he would say when he 
| should see what was written. After dinner, the judge came out of 
He saw the paper, and 
very deliberately taking it up and reading it, he looked around upon 
the students who were enjoying the joke, and carelessly said, as he 














pects began to brighten. A few lovers of the arts recognized 
his talents, and encouraged him to proceed. He returned to his 
native country, where he has in a great measure amply fulfilled 
the promise which his early predilections held out. He is rapidly 
| rising in his profession. His portraits evince boldness, fidelity and 
| aptitude at colouring. Continued practice must soon place him at 
| an enviable height. 

I did not intend to inflict upon you so long a letter, but my mate- 
rials would admit of a much wider expansion. We have been visited 
here by two tremendous snow-storms. From the capitol your eye 
glances over an immense reach of landscape covered with white. 
The streets are almost impassable. The gay season is just com- 
mencing. Congress will soon set-to in earnest. It is enough to 
make one shudder, to think of the long speeches which will be made. 





put his hat on his head, “ I wonder who has been writing his name 
in my hat?” 

Perhaps this part of my subject is best illustrated by examples. 
But enough have been given. They might be multiplied te any 
number, and in every variety. Indeed there is scarcely a great 
character living but is noted for some peculiarity, either physical or 
mental. One has a strange propensity for “making faces” at 
people. A person who should come in when he is ing an 
audience, and who should not be convinced of the contrary by his 
sense of hearing, would suppose he was entertaining his company by 
a variety of grimaces. Some of them “ out-herod Herod,” in their 
gesticulation. They can be compared to nothing else so appropri 
ately as to a wind-mall. Others might be compared, with justice, 
to a weather-vane—the wind bloweth when and where it listeth, and 














I must travel farther south to escape them, and find a more conge- 
nial latitude. Vale. N.Y. 


you have no surer index of whence it cometh and whither it goeth 
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than their strange caprices. While others, on the contrary, resem- 
ble, in the regularity and punctuality of their movements, the near 
neighbour of the vane—the clock. And it is remarkable that these 
reverses of disposition are very frequently found in clergymen, who 
grow in these respects into a likeness of their own houses of wor- 
ship, which exhibit to the world the emblem of variability and eccen- 
tricity, or that of regular, patient, persevering devotedness. And 
here we find a ready illustration for another class of eccentrics. 
Who has not seen upon the front of some public building the blind, 
false dial, which tells thousands and thousands of lies every day 
and only two truths—despised and disregarded by those acquainted 
with its character, and misleading and deceiving inquiring travel- 
lers? And who has never seen some public character like to this false 
dial—consistent and constant in nothing but falsehood ! w. B.D. 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MISS WATSON. 





BY ONE ACQUAINTED WITH HER HISTORY. 





Miss Cuartotre Watson, the subject of this memoir, is the 
daughter of John Watson, who for many years was composer 
of the music in the melo-drames and pantomimes brought forward 
at Covent-garden theatre, and for a time organist and conductor at 
Vauxhall-gardens, having succeeded the celebrated Mr. James Hook, 
in that situation. Miss Watson was born in Great Queen-street, 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, London, on the second of De- 
cember, 1817. From the earliest period of infancy, she enjoyed 
singular advantages of musical instruction, which may account for 
the refined and highly-cultivated taste and style she displays at this 
early period of her professional career. 

Me Watson, as a professor of vocal music, and by his connection 
with Covent-garden Seam, usually had a number of articled pupils, 
whose object was to become professional singers. The daily ex- 
ercises and practice of these young persons, in prosecuting their mu- 
sical studies, attracted the attention of his infant daughter, long be- 
fore she had acquired the power of articulation ; ere she could lisp 
a single word, her ‘soul for music” manifested itself, by her hum- 
ming correctly in time and tune, two or three bars of an air, which 

he had, from its frequent repetition, the opportunity of listening to. 
This trifling incident would be unworthy of notice, were it not in- 
dicative of that intuitive genius, which progressively developed it- 
self in the course of her professional studies; her correct ear, 
quick perception, and consequent —_ progress in the science, strik- 
ingly exemplified the advantage the intuitive has over the mere 
mechanical performer. 

Gifted with the soul as well as the science of harmony, it would | 
be as difficult for its possessor to evince a discordance with her laws, 
as itis impossible for the mechanically-drilled performer to act con- 
formably thereto; hence, the evident cause why some professional vo- | 
calists so frequently sing out of tune. Miss Watson commenced her 
professional career at a very early period ; at ten years of age, she | 
assisted in various concerts, as a solo singer, and, in conjunction | 
with a young lady, her father’s pupil, was a principal singer in the | 
choir of Quebec Chapel, London, an cotablishment patronised and | 
supported by the nobility and upper class of gentry. Her practical | 
performance of the varied selections from the sublime works of the | 
great classic composers of sacred music, has doubtless contributed | 
to give that touching tone and pathos, that exquisite plaintive feel- | 
ing, which so peculiarly and pre-eminently distinguishes her style. | 
Her performance of Handel’s ‘‘ Holy Lord God,” and with her fair 
coadjutor, that beautiful and matchless anthem of Kent’s, “ Hear 
my prayer,” was truly a banquet of celestial melody, the captivating 
and soul-subduing effect of which, will not soon be eradicated from 
the memory of those who had the happiness of being auditors. 
During Miss Watson’s engagements in the metropolis, she employed 
her leisure time in acquiring the Italian language, and perfecting 
herself in the Italian school of singing, under the best masters 
which the critical discrimination of her father could procure. Her 
engagements in London having terminated, Mr. Watson formed the 
project of a professional provincial tour, and with his own corps | 
d’opera, consisting of himself, his pupils, and Miss Watson, to give 
concerts at the principal cities and towns in the united king- 
dom. In their progress they fell in with the eccentric artist, 
Paganini, who, struck with the talent and success of this small ope- 
ratic band, made proposals for them to join him, on certain conditions, 
which Mr. Watson assented to. Thus commenced the introduction 
of Miss Watson to this celebrated individual, whose subsequent 
conduct has rendered her an object of so much notoriety and un- 
merited censure. 

Paganini’s elite de concert, was organized as follows: himself, the 
hero ; Watson, the pianiste and conductor; Miss Watson, and a 
pupil of her father, vocaJists. In pursuance of their plan, they per- 
formed at the principal cities and towns in the north of England, 
and at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places in Scotland. After 
reaping a golden harvest in the British dominions, Paganini sug- 
gested a continental tour; accordingly, they proceeded to France, 
and performed at the principal towns on their route to Paris. Here 
Paganini gave a series of concerts, with increasing éclat and pe- 
cuniary success. 

In the Italian songs allotted to Miss Watson, she was much ap- | 
plauded by the Parisians, who admired the chaste and correct style | 
of her singing, and expressed their surprise, that “ une Anglaise,” | 
should have acquired so perfect a pronunciation of the Italian. Pa- | 
ganini himself repeatedly complimented her, and expressed his high 
satisfaction at her performances. On leaving the French capital, they | 
proceeded to Belgium, and by special invitation of Leopold, Paga- | 
nini gave a concert at Brussels, which was attended by the court 
and the principal noblesse. After performing at various places ‘in | 
the Netherlands, they returned to London. On their arrival, Paga- 
nini requested that he and his son might be accommodated with 
apartments in Mr. Watson's house, and here originated his propo- | 
sals to Miss Watson, which were not to become his companion, as has 
been maliciously reported. Such a proposition was never made by | 
Paganini, or by any person for him; Cis proposal invariably was that | 
of marriage, which he artfully premised, must (for cogent reasons) | 
take place in Paris, in preference to London; previous to which, | 
an instrument was to be excuted in concurrence with his friend and | 














tate to avow prompted her to consent to the ; and, however 
much she may be censured for such a determination, it involved no- 
thing peer | ; she certainly the right to dispose of her- 
self in marriage, if she thought proper. Fa as 

Nothing occurred in the behaviour or conduct of Paganini, during 
his sojourn with Mr. Watson, calculated to excite the least suspi- 
cion in his mind. Paganini’s valet, a crafty Italian, was his princi- 
pal agent and confidant, in conjunction with a disreputable attorney 
and his wife, who assisted in the plot. 

This immaculate trio empl ed every argument to impress on the 
mind of Miss Watson, the plendid van that would accrue 
by her eS with so rich an individual, which would elevate her 
to the rank of baroness, and at once piace herself and family in af- 
fluence and independence. 

Of his wealth she was well assured, from the many thousands of 
pounds she had seen pass into his possession during their profes- 
sional tour. As a powerful incentive to secure Miss Watson’s ac- 
quiescence, Paganini purchased a magnificent diamond tiara, and 
selected a portion of his splendid collection of diamonds and jew- 
elry (presented to him by various sovereigns and princes, admirers 
of his prodigious and unequalled talent) as a present for Miss Wat- 
son on the day of her marriage. These jewels were placed in an 
elegant casket, which he had expressly provided, and on the plate of 
which was engraven the initial of her christian name, followed by 
that of Paganini. Of the jewels composing this casket, was a mag- 
nificent diamond of several thousand pounds value, which had been 
presented to him by a sister of Napoleon, of whom it is reported, 
that the enchanting and overpowering effect of this musical sorcerer, 
invariably caused her to swoon whenever she listened to his per- 
formance. ‘This diamond, originally set in a massive gold ming, 
Paganini had transferred to one he had made of a lighter and more 
elegant form, and better adapted to the finger of Miss Watson. 
Thus proceeded the drama, which was calculated to deceive and im- 
pose on heads more sage than usually appertain to an weniger 
girl of sixteen. One condition imposed on Miss Watson, whic 
caused her much pain, was, that her intendéd marriage with Paga- 
nini should not be imparted to her father until it had taken place. 
She had a severe struggle between her duty on the one hand, and 
her apparent interest on the other. The specious reasons, how- 
ever, adduced by the satellites of Paganini, and the confidence 
she felt that her father’s resentment would subside when he found 
that she was married, prevailed, and she yielded to this condition. 
This breach of duty to her father, then, is the head and front of her 
offending, which is purely domestic, and of no public import. Paga- 
nini’s plan being now matured, he, under pretext of ill health, set off 
for France accompanied by his valet. Miss Watson, in accordance 
with previous arrangement, the following morning repaired to the 
residence ini’s attorney, who, with his wife, accompanied 
her to Boulogne ; here her arrival was anticipated by the presence 
of her father, into whose arms she flew the instant she saw him, to 
the shame and confusion of the projectors of this vile scheme. 
Francesco, Paganini’s valet, however, (who was to have received a 
considerable douceur had the plot succeeded, ) with characteristic Ita- 
lian bravado, rushed into the customhouse, and, in the presence of Mr. 
Watson, the secretary of the British consul, and the police, had the 
temerity to seize Miss Watson, and was in the act of forcing her 
away, when the police and gens d’armes beat the fellow out with their 
staves and muskets, after which he made his retreat. The next 
morning, the British consul, W. Hamilton, esq., in the kindest man- 
ner, accompanied Mr. Watson and his daughter to the English 
packet, in which they embarked amidst the gratulations of a nume- 
rous assemblage, of both French and English residents, who had 
taken a lively interest in the progress of this daring affair. 

Of the motives which led to the elopement of his daughter, and 
of Paganini’s promise of marriage, Mr. Wateon was of course igno- 
rant, until an explanation had taken place on her part. Her con- 
viction that Paganini’s intentions were honourable, and that by her 
marriage she would, as she observed to her father, be placing 
herself, him, and his family above a precarious reliance on public 
patronage, was the motive that actuated her; and all she had to 
offer in extenuation of her indiscretion, and in atonement for the 
pain and anxiety she had subjected him to. As to Paganini’s real 
intentions, there is no available proof that they were not honour- 
able ; and were he to be reproached as to his conduct, he probably 
would shield himself by asserting that his intention was to espouse 





|| Miss Watson.* So deep-rooted was this conviction in her mind, 


that for a considerable time after her return home, she remained un- 
der the illusion that Paganini would certainly return and fulfil his 
promise. Her father’s conviction, however, was the reverse ; he 
rejoiced that he had prevented his daughter becoming the victim of 
(what he conceived to be) an infamous conspiracy, and feeling as- 
sured that her intentions were pure, her virtue unsullied, her in- 
nate good principles uncontaminated, hesitated not to welcome her 
to her home and to extend to her his forgiveness. 

Miss Watson has now attained her eighteenth year—she has been 
described as possessing a beautiful, laughing, Hebe-like face, which 
unquestionably is irradiated by a bewitching pair of eloquent blue 
eyes. Her deportment on the stage is easy and confident, her tour- 
nure, elegant and graceful ; her figure, though correctly symmetri- 
trical, is petite, and this will necessarily limit the range of dramatic 
characters which her talent would otherwise command. In private 
life she evinces an amiable and obliging disposition; her manners 
are mild, modest, and unpretending; and although doubtless fully 
sensible of, she appears not to be vainly elated with, the marked 
applause the public has so generously awarded her. Her youth 
yet affords ample scope for progessive improvement, and with her 
tact and wonted assiduity, she will, doubtless, at no very distant 
period, rank with the foremost in her profession. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 
BOOK-TABLE. 
Tue usual mgr | among the publishers, immediately succeed- 
ing the holidays, enables us to dispose of several new works, that is, 


new a few weeks since, which have been patiently waiting our lei- 
sure and op rtunity. They were all read, with the exception of 
the first on 1 list, in the early part of the month, but until now we 
have not had either time or room for comment. 

A critique, in the true sense of the word, is neither required nor 
deserved by the popular novels of the day. They are, in the main, 
light writing; they are, by commor consent, light reading; and 
they should certainly have no other than light reviewing. To write 
a critique, therefore, on any novel not Scott’s: i. e. to into a 
philosophical analysis of its details, would be disproportioning cause 
to effect. We have no such intention in the present case: but we 
will honesly inform the reader that “ Rombert, a tale of Caro- 
lina,” just published by Munro and Francis, of Boston, is a very in- 
teresting, and, in many respects, a powerfully written book. It is 
historical in its leading features, but its principal object seems to be 
the exposure, in its native deformity, of that stain upon pure reli- 
gion, fanaticism. We can give no outline of the plot, for the work 
is so replete with incident, and is so complicated in its a 
ment, that a sketch would convey no definite idea of its merits nor its 
interest. It is, in effect, a very deep tragedy; and, though evi- 
dently written by a man not much accustomed to authorship, it is, 
at the same time, the work of a man well versed in the study of hu- 
man nature and the human heart. He sketches character with con- 
siderable distinctness and power; and his delineation of highly 
wrought passion, in its various forms, is deeply impressive. There 
are scenes in the book which a stoic could not read without shud- 
dering ; and there are also scenes which many a fair one will weep 
over; although some that are pathetic and some that are ternble, 
are over-drawn and border on extravagance. We commend the 
work to our readers in the hope that religion may gain and fanati- 
cism suffer, from its perusal. 

From the author, Mr. William Snyder, residing at Woodstock, 
Virginia, we have the ‘‘ Grammatical Pioneer, or Rational Instruc- 
tor,” printed by E. W. Robinson, of Winchester. Mr. Snyder ad- 
vances a number of positions in relation to the construction of the 
English language, which are novel, to say the least. Some of them 
may be theoretically correct, but it is a hard thing to overcome and 
change long established modes and opinions. With the book comes 
a note, the chirography of which is exquisite, requesting us to give 
“a written opinion, in detail, on every part of the grammar!” An 
undertaking for which we have no time, even had we the most abun- 
dant inclination. It would require at least a month of undivided 
attention. 

Next, “The Martyrdom of St. Peter and Paul,” a m written 
by the Rev. George Burges, A. M., minister of Christ Church, Hart- 
ford, and recited on the third of September last, before the Rhode- 
Island Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Published by Mar- 
shall, Brown and Company, of Providence. Thirty-seven pages, 
with notes. 

Next appears “Marie, the Bandit’s Daughter,” a poem, of forty- 
six pages, handsomely printed by E. B. Clayton, and published by 
Bliss and Wadsworth. We are precisely in the condition of An- 
thime, as described in the prefatory motto, or extract, from La 
Bruyere, therefore take leave not to follow his example in pronounc- 
ing our opinion on the merits of the production. 

Charles Wells, of this city, has issued a new edition of ‘* Cow- 
per’s Poems,” in one thick duodecimo volume, of five hundred 
pages, with gilt edges and morocco binding. Embellished with a frontis- 
piece and vignette portrait. Prefixed to the poems is a biographical 
notice, remarkable for its brevity ; it occupies less than three pages. 

From Key and Biddle, of Philadelphia, we have “‘ The Classical 
Letter-writer,” consisting of epistolary selections, designed to im- 
prove young ladies and gentlemen in the art of communicating their 
ideas in familiar correspondence. The selections are from the let- 
ters of Bishop Heber, Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, Dr. Franklin, H, K. White, Dr. Johnson, Washington, Lord 
Byron, Cowper, and sundry others, whose works in this department 
of. literature are considered models. It is a very handsome little 
volume, but we have small faith in the success of all endeavours to 
teach the art of letter-writing. 








N. B. Holmes of this city has sent us “The Sunday School- 
teacher’s Companion,” containing extracts frora various authors, 
| arranged under appropriate heads, and affording useful hints to 
| those who are employed in the religious instruction of the young. 
| A small volume, of thirty-two pages to the sheet. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


A NnamE—nay, a good name, may be rendered useless, or even 
| onerous to the possessor, in consequence of its having been usurped 
| and used by another; and more especially if it has been usurped 
| and used for so long a time that, in the vulgar acceptance of its 
| meaning, the watery, Aad not correspond with its character. 
The title, or name, of “‘ Academy of the Fine Arts” has been thus 
misapplied in the United States to institutions which have no claim 
| to the appellation ; and the consequence is, that when a proper academy 
| is instituted and opened for the benefit of the public, that public do 
| not think of it as a school for teaching those arts, but as a mere show- 
| room for exhibitions. When pictures have been collected for such ex- 
hibitions, the door-keeper asks, “‘ Do you want to see the academy?” 
“ Academy”’ is certainly “ a good name ;” and ought only to sug- 











* It is a singular fact that at the period when this memoir was ready for 
the press, Francesco Urbani, the confidential valet of Paganini, arnved 
in New-York, and immediately thereupon addressed a letter to Mr. 
Watson, stating, that he was sent from eu, expressly by Paganini, 
and was authorized to assure him that his (Paganini’s) intention was 
from the first to marry his daughter, and that if he would now consent, 
he was ready to espouse her; he adds, that if she had not been inter- 
cepted at wees by her father, she would have been married the next 
day. He concluded by requesting that Mr. Watson would, in conformity 
with Paganini’s instructions, arrange with him the sum he would re- 
quire, as a compensation for the loss of his daughter's services, and to 
indemnify himself for his own professional claims, and the expense he 
would incur in removing with his family and accompanying her to Italy. 
Mr. Watson, however, felt no disposition to enter upon any conference 
with this man, but sent a suitable reply to Paganini, through the ordinary 
medium of the forei 





banker, Rothschild, securing to her four thousand pounds sterling a | 
year. Interest rather than inclination Miss Watson does not hesi- | 





rica for Liverpool, the sixteenth ultimo. 


mail. Urbani embarked on board the North Ame- || 


gest thoughts of instruction, increase of knowledge and its conse- 
quent blessings; but having been, when connected with the fine 
arts, bestowed upon mere picture-exhibitions, the citizens of our 
‘country, when told that the “ Academy of Design” is open, think 
only of that display which is annually made of the works of living 
artists for the support of the schools which are opened every winter 
to instruct in the various branches of art. Those schools are now 
open, with the addition of the life-schvol, as well organized as any 
in Europe, and free to all students, supported by those artists, who, 
for nine years, have, in perfect union, exerted themselves without re- 
| ward or oe of emolument, to advance the arts they love—the art- 
| ists of the city of New-York—and they have advanced the arts of 
design to a height exceeding their fondest expectations. 

The next annual exhibition at Clinton-hall will be a proud one 
| for the fine arts of the United States! D. W. 
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A noble example.—The life of an editor is not the most pleasant 
that can be imagined ; it has its abundance of cares, anxieties, mis- 
chances, discomforts, and sometimes, of mortifications. Neverthe- 
less, it has also its joys; sweet waters do now and then mingle in 
his cup, and the path along which he toils, lies not always through 
desert places. The troubles of a day are forgotten in the delight of 
receiving such a letter as the following, which we trust our estima- 
ble correspondent will not censure us with hard thoughts, for giving 
to the public. It is not the only one, of somewhat similar import, 
with which we have been gratified and favoured lately. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

I trust, gentlemen, that my communication will not be unwel- 
come to you, although it may not be exactly proper for insertion in 
your columns ; and, as it is my first, perhaps you will be kind enough 
at least to acknowledge its reception, in your “ Notice to Corres- 
pondents.” I have been a subscriber to, and diligent reader of, 
your journal for nearly twelve years, and am perfectly willing to 
acknowledge that the amount of pleasure I have derived from it, is 
far more than an equivalent for the price at which it was obtained. 
You would be gratified, I am sure, if you could take a peep at our 
domestic arrangement every Tuesday morning, when my three 
daughters and myself gather around the work-table, with our needles, 
and scissors, and balls of cotton, and long strips of muslin, and 
there we sit perfectly contented for an hour or two, while one of us 
reads the Mirror aloud ; I think we present quite a picture of do- 
mestic enjoyment. Then, when the boys come in from school, the 
first question they ask is, ‘‘how long it will be before dinner is 
ready,” and the second “ whether they shall have time to look over 
the Mirror ;” and my husband always contrives to secure it at tea- 
time. There are seven of us, in all, and it very seldom happens 
that any one of the seven cannot tell over the table of contents, and 
give an opinion on each of the articles, before Wednesday morning 
comes round. But I forget the business on which I took pen in 
hand to address you. I am almost ashamed and quite sorry to own, 
that for once I have neglected to fulfil my part of the contract exist- 
ing between you and me, ’and have suffered a year te pass without 
sending the amount of my subscription. I was confined to my room 
with illness at my usual time of payment, and, to confess the truth, 
have never thought of it since, until reminded by the notice on the 
cover of the last plate-number. Enclosed in this letter you will 
receive a note of the United States’ Bank for twenty dollars—four 
of which are for the year that is due, and the remaining sixteen are 
intended as payment in advance for the next four years, which you 
will please accept as an atonement for my neglect. If my good 
wishes could have any effect, all your delinquent subscribers would 
do the same ; but whether they do or not, I take pleasure in sub- 
scribing myself, after the fashion of the correspondents to the Spec- 
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nearly in the heart of the city, was at that time in the suburbs. The 
old lady immediately sought her niece, throughout her dwelling, 
but neither she nor Mr. W. was tobe found, and the conclusion was 
that they had gone to be privately united. The evening wore away ; 
ten o’clock sounded from the time-piece in the corner of the room ; 
eleven—and yet they did not return. The members of the house- 
hold were seated around the fire in anxious and wondering expec- 
tation, for the aunt had communicated to her family and the other 
boarders, all she knew in relation to the absence of her niece, when 
suddenly the young man entered alone. ‘« Where is she?” was 
the general exclamation. “ Where is who?” he replied. The name 
of the young lady was mentioned, and he answered, “ She may be 
in heaven, for any thing I know.” This answer, of course, excited 
much surprise and anxiety, which were not a little increased by his 
denial of having gone out with her, or of even having seen her that 
evening. Search wes made in every direction, but to no purpose ; 
no tidings of her could be obtained, and she was never again seen in 
life. About ten days after, a muff was found floating in an old well, 
at some distance out of town, as the localities then were, (in 
Spring-street, we believe,) and on examination proved to be that 
borrowed by the young lady whose mysterious disappearance had 
by this time created a deep and universal sensation. The well was 
searched, and the body found, with marks of violence upon it; 
bruised hands and fingers; and it was then remembered that marks 
of sleigh-runners, and of horses’ feet, had been perceived about the 
spot, on the morning after the fall of snow. The suspicions which 
had gathered around the supposed companion of her flight, now 
ripened into accusation ; he was arrested, committed and tried, but 
as no other facts could be ascertained than those we have related, 
an acquittal for want of evidence was the unavoidable result. He 
soon after left the country, and no farther tidings of him were ever 
received, except vague and uncertain reports. We have been in- 
duced to recall these mysterious circumstances, by the fact that 
they have been taken as the subject of a novel by a distinguished 
American writer; it is nearly finished, as we understand, and will 
be published early in the present year. 





English writers on America.—We have copied on the first page 
of the present number, an admirable paper under this title, in which 
the feelings that ought to govern those who undertake to impart to 
their own countrymen, knowledge of other lands, are beautifully, 
and withal, justly pointed out. It is a chapter of wise counsel, 
both to writers and those of whom they write ; and it is much to be 
regretted that the good effects which might have been expected from 
it, in leading to a better state of opinion and of feeling between the 
English and American people, have not been obtained to so great 
an extent as could be wisbed. Although written some time since, it 
applies perfectly to the existing state of things between the two 
countries ; English travellers still misconceive, or at least misre- 
present us, and we, on the other hand, still attach undue importance 
to their expressed opinions. It is remarkable, too, that although 
the desire felt in England for information respecting this country 
has not diminished, but, on the contrary, much increased, if we may 
judge from the multitude of publications on America that have 
issued and are still issuing from the London press, no traveller has 
yet come among us, with the exception perhaps of Stewart and 
Ouseley, qualified in all respects to observe judiciously and report 
accurately of our national character, institutions and performances. 
If they are not prejudiced, they are wanting in intelligence and 
talent. Since we are upon this subject, we may take occasion to 
remark that the number of volumes published in London, with us, 
the people of these United States for their subject, is much greater 
than is generally known, or even imagined. Since the republication 
of Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners, American editions have ap- 
peared of Major Hamilton’s book, Lieutenant Coke’s, Mr. Stewart's, 
Captain Alexander's, Somebody’s “Subaltern in America,” and 
perhaps two or three more; but within the same time, nearly a 
dozen others have been published in England, which have not 





tator, your constant reader, M. W. M‘KAY. 





Plot of a new novel.—It must be within the memory of some of our 
readers—those who have been residents of the city for twenty-five | 
or thirty years—and younger inhabitants have probably heard the | 
story from their seniors—that a supposed murder was committed, 
at or about the beginning of the present century, with circumstances | 
of peculiar mystery, which has never yet been cleared up—and pro- | 
bably, from the length of time that has since elapsed, never will, to 
mortal understanding. The facts were briefly these: an apparent 
attachment subsisted between a young woman, largely endowed 
with personal attractions, an orphan, residing with her aunt in 
Greenwich-street, and a man of nearly her own age, who lived in 
the same house as aboarder. His disposition was kind and gentle ; 
and these qualities were peculiarly displayed toward children, for 
whom he exhibited even a remarkable fondness. One morning in 
the winter of 1799, the young lady entered the sleeping-room of her 
aunt, to whom, after some hesitation and embarrassment, she men- 
tioned confidentially, that she was about to marry Mr. W., and then 
burst into tears. The cause of her emotion she persisted in con- 
cealing, and it seemed to be increased rather than diminished by | 
the efforts of her relative to afford consolation. In the course of 
the day she borrowed a muff from an acquaintance, living in the | 
neighbourhood, but without mentioning the purpose for which she | 
obtained it. In the evening there was a fall of snow, and at about 
seven o'clock, the aunt heard steps as of two persons going through 
the hall, and immediately after, the sound of closing the front door. 
Curious to know who they might be, she went to the door, and 
looking out, could perceive through the darkness the forms of two 
persons, 2 man and woman, hastening from the house, at a short 
distance from which they stepped into a sleigh, and rapidly disap- 
peared in a northern direction; the house, although at present 








|| they are, generally speaking, little objectionable ; but nevertheless 


been thought worth transplanting. Of these we have read five or 
six, having received copies from London, and it is marvellous to | 
behold how much they arealike. We must do them the justice to say, 
that on the score of ill-will—of malevolent misrepresentation— 


utterly worthless, by reason of the trivial matters upon which they 
mostly treat, and the general want of accuracy, even as regards 
these. It is indeed a strange thing, that no man can come to Ame- 
rica and write a book, with a mind large enough to think of some- 
thing more important than fashions of eating, little peculiarities of 
speech, unbrushed hats, and the arrangements of the toilette or the 
dinner-table. It is but a few weeks since we painfully toiled 
through a couple of huge volumes, fresh from London, purporting 
to contain information touching our country, in which we could find 
nothing of greater moment than these and similar trifles, except, in- 
deed, various bits of statistical intelligence, such as the number of 
inhabitants in towns, length of canals and rivers, principal articles 
of export, &c. &c., all deliberately copied, at length, from Morse’s 
Gazetteer and Geography. And this is the way in which people 
make up books of travels! 








Patrons of literature.—It is time that this most inaccurate phrase 
should be banished from our language—at least in the sense in which 
it is often used. Literature is a thing to be sought after, honoured, | 
respected, but not placed on the footing of a dependant, receiving | 
from charity that assistance which it has not merit to claim, or power | 
to remunerate. An individual may receive obligations, and right- | 
fully bestow upon the giver the title of patron, as was the case with 
Bloomfield the poet, when he was aided by Capel Lofft, with Dry- 
den when he received the five hundred pounds from Lord Dorset, 
and with many others who have shared the bounty of wealthy ad- 


|| Respectfully yours, 

















mirers ; but the donors in these cases were not patrons of litera- 
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ture. If they bestowed of their abundance for fame, there was no 
patronage in the matter ; if from pure benevolence, and a regard for 
talent or learning, then there was indeed patronage, but it was of 
the individual man, whose talent or learning they loved and reward- 
ed. The only real patron of literature is he who endows an insti- 
tution of learning, or founds a library for the public benefit. Where 
an equivalent is rendered for the expense incurred, there can be no 
question of patronage. It is a fair exchange; creditable, indeed, 
to the judgment and taste of the purchaser, who gives money for 
intellectual pleasure or profit, but creating no claim on his part to 
peculiar gratitude, and on that of the seller no obligation. 





Literature of the west.—Although it is a general impression that 
our fellow-citizens beyond the Alleghanies are more exclusively en- 
gaged than we of the Atlantic border, in what are denominated the 
active pursuits of life—that is to say, in planting, reaping, buying, 
selling, clearing, building, and, in short, devoting their talents and 
industry to the acquisition or increase of their wealth, by minister- 
ing to the necessities rather than to the tastes and luxuries of so- 
ciety—it is evident that literature occupies no small share of their 
attention. Newspapers and periodicals are nearly, if not quite as 
abundant in the regions bordering upon the great river of the west, 
regarding always the diminished density of the population, as in the 
most flourishing portions of our eastern community ; and we have 
reason to believe that they are as well supported, both in point of 
character and of compensation. It is true that there are, as yet, no 
great publishing houses in that section of the country ; but there is 
no lack of able and successful writers. Hall and Flint have ac- 
quired reputation as authors; and if profit be a legitimate standard 
of merit, we have not many on this side of Ohio and Kentucky, 
who can enter the list with Colonel Crockett, and his original bie- 
grapher, Mr. French. We believe, too, that a very large portion of 
the books published in Philadelphia, Boston and this city, find their 
purchasers in the west; and we are assured that the number of 
booksellers in New-Orleans and the other principal towns on the 
Mississippi is, to say the least, as great in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, as in any of our eastern towns of corresponding mag- 
nitude. We are enabled to form an opinion on this subject, by the 
state of our own circulation; the mails can testify that not a few 
of the Mirror's subscribers reside hundreds of miles west of the At- 
lantic. We have many contributors, also, in those distant regions ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying that for polish of diction a» well 
as for originality and v.gour of thought, they have nothing to fear in 
a comparison with their fellows of our immediate vicinity. There 
is education as well as talent, in the far west. 





Political excitement.—As an evidence of the great sensation 
created in England by the dismissal of the Melbourne ministry, and 
the re-accession to power of the duke of Wellington and his party, 
it may be interesting to our readers to be informed that a pamphlet, 
written by E. L. Bulwer, the novelist, in the form of a “ Letter to 
a late Minister,” had run through nine editions between the time 
at which the change took place, and the fifteenth of December—lit- 
tle more than a month! The letter is exceedingly strong and bitter 
against the duke and his political associates, and probably expresses 
the views and feelings of the “ well-informed radicals”—such being 
the denomination of the party with which Mr. Bulwer is identified. 





The foreign correspondence of the Mirror.—It will perhaps be no- 
ticed that the letter from Mr. Willis in the present number, does not 
seem to follow the last in regular succession. From his private com- 
munications to us, we are led to infer that an intermediate letter, con- 
taining a rapid sketch of his voyage from Smyrna to Italy, and of 
his short stay at Florence, has not come to hand ; but the accident 
is perhaps not very much to be regretted, as Mr. Fay’s notices of 
that city are both copious and minute. We shall very soon com 
mence the publication of Mr. Willis’s letters from England, which 
we think will be found more interesting than any he has yet written, 
treating as they do chiefly of prominent individuals in the fashion- 
able, political and literary circles, of whose persons, characters and 
conversation our associate gives striking and animated descriptions. 


The next plate-number.—The Mirror, in the course of a few 
weeks, will be adorned with another superb engraving, on steel, 
from a painting by Weir. The subject is a romantic and picturesque 
lake-scene in the Hudson Highlands, and the picture is designed as 
an illustration of Bryant’s delightful poem, “ The address to a wa- 
ter-fowl.”” We take this opportunity to inform our readers that we 
are promised by the distinguished gentleman whose name has just 
been mentioned, early and exclusive copies of all his poetical produc- 
tions, during his residence in Europe, for insertion in this journal, 
and that we expect to receive an original communication from him 
in time for the next plate-number. 


The Albion.—-A new volume of this sterling and widely circulated 
weekly journal, was commenced on the tlird instant. Without 
exception, this is the most interesting and valuable compilation of 
foreign literature, published in the United States, and we sincerely 
hope that the support given to it is equal to its universally ecknow~ 
ledged deserts. At six dollars a year, it is among the very cheap~ 
est of periodicals. 











TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MiRROR. 


GentLemen—lIn perusing your complimentary remarks of the third 
instant, relative to the Tremont orchestra, which has been fully ap- 
preciated, I perceive in the notice of the respective instruments * 
a solitary omission in regard to one of its members. As I have the 
honour to preside as musical director and composer to the theatre, 
and wishing each performer individually to participate in your high 
encomium, I beg to state that the second clarionet (the instrument 
omitted) is deservedly worthy of his portion of the general praise 

T. COMER, 
Leader of orchesira of the Tremont theatre, Boston. 
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HOW SLOWLY IN 


THA MOUR-GLASS RUN, 


A SONG—COMPOSED BY U. C. HILL—DEDICATED TO HIS FRIENDS [N NEW-YORK, AND PRESENTED TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Andante affettuoso e sostenuto. 





How slow-ly in the 


earth seems lost; de-lay-ing haste To our fond 


i 


leavesus in sus-pense to grieve. 


hour-glass run The sands 


[Copyright secured, according to law.} 





time when those we love Are ab-sent$ there the 


brings notsweeteve, To our 





brings not sweet eve, But lets 





gau-dy sun, Fix’d in 


im - to day waste, And 


3 
= 


3 


If day were gone, and the soft shade 
Of ev’ning o’er the sea and land 
Were spread, she’d meet me in the glade, 
And I should clasp her trembling hand § 
But, oh! how slow the sun goes on, 
As if its home were fix’d above $ 
And yet, until the day is gone, 
I cannot speak with her I loves 











VARIETIES. 


LINES INTENDED FOR MUSIC. 
Original. 
Love thee, dearest ’—Hear me—never 
Will my fond vows be forgot! 
May I perish, and for ever, 
When, dear maid, I love thee not! 
Then turn not from me, dearest '—Listen ! 





Banish all thy doubts and fears! 
And let thine eyes with transport glisten ! 
What hast thou to do with tears ? 


Dry them, dearest !—Ah, believe me 
Love’s bright flame is burning still! 
Though the hollow world deceive thee, 





Here’s a heart that never will! 
Dost thou smile ?—A cloud of sorrow 
Breaks before Joy’s rising sun! 
Wilt thou give thy hand ?—To-morrow 
Hymen, dearest, makes us one! 





Story-TELLING.—There’s our friend Jarvis now, the portrait-painter | 
by trade, the story-teller and humourist by profession. I know at least | 
half a dozen persons, who get a good living by the repetition of a little 
story which he happened to have the scouring of in its babyhood. Jar- | 
vis, to be sure, was an extraordinary fellow. Did you ever hear his | 
Kilkenny cats? You know the story—one of the oldest and most un- 
doubted Joes—the whole pith whereof consists in their fighting till they | 
had eaten one another up, or till there was nothing left but the tips of 
their tails, I forget which. Well, Jarvis would tell you that story, old 
as it is, and foolish as it is, so that you wouldn’t forget it to your dying 
day. Ihave known him to repeat it to the very same persons, in the 
very same way, year after year; and yet every man of them would go 
fifty miles to hear it again. I heard it once after having seen two or 
three celebrated imitations, fully determined not to make a fool of my- 
self—and why should 1? What was there to laugh at in such a story ? 
And I did not get over it fora month. Why, there is a story which he 
happened to hear once, and which he happened to repeat in the presence 


| and the American public about as much more. Matthews whipped it | 


over—brought it out on the London stage—and repeated it night after 
night, and month after month to the audience of the Adelphi theatre. 
Our Hackett heard him till he set up for himself on the strength of it— 
and after trying it awhile at New-York and Philadelphia, went to Old 
England, and told it in his way at Old Drury—played awhile there—re- 
turned with it to the United States, and has continued telling it ever 
since to thousands of people who had heard it half a dozen times before. 
After Hackett, Hill **took up the wondrous tale,” and is now repeating 
it from Dan to Beersheba, at the cost of a thousand dollars a night, upon 
the average, perhaps, to the good people of this great commonwealth of— 
story-tellers. And now, at this very moment, we have all three of them 
at work—pegging away together at the poor little story above-mentioned 
—the story of * Uncle Ben.” There’s Matthews and Hackett and Hill, 
and each to crowded houses; yet to say that, after all, the public are 
satisfied, would be saying what I have no reason to believe, el shouldn’t 
like to say on my own responsibility —John Neal. 





MATERNAL SOLICITUDE.—-The late Sir David Baird was one of the 
oflicers who survived the defeat of Colonel Bailie’s detachment by Hyder 
Ali, and afterward suffered a severe imprisonment of nearly four years 
in the dungeons of Seringapatam. When the news of his disaster 
reached his family, and it was mentioned that he was among the unfortu- 
nate captives who were chained in pairs by the tyrant, his mother, re- 
collecting the mercurial character of her talented son, remarked, in a 
tone of real concern, *‘ Lord pity him that’s chained to our Davie !” 





Fame.—An old woman in a village in the west of England, was told 
one day that the king of Prussia was dead, such a report having arrived 
when the great Frederick was in the zenith of his glory. Old Mary lifted 





up her eyes at the news, and fixing them in the fulness of vacancy upon 
the informant, replied, *‘ Is he, indeed?) The Lordha’ marey! Well, 
well. The king of Prussia—and who’s he?” The “ who’s he,” of this 
old woman might serve as a text for a notable sermon upon ambition. 





AuTOGRAPHS.—Character was once supposed to be indicated by the 
handwriting, and so it became fashionable to collect the autographs of 
remarkable persons. But since Messrs. Carstairs, Jones, Bristow, and 
the other “reformers of illegible hands,” have come among us, the pas- 
sion for autographs is on the decline, and for a good reason: they teach 





of Matthews, which has cost the British public half a million of money, 


all their pupils to write alike. 


A stmILE.—-An old lady, uot remarkable for the clearness of her ideas 
describing a fine summer evening, said, * It was a beautiful bright night-- 
the moon made every thing as light as a feather. 





Lone stREETS.—“ In Moscow,” says a modern traveller, “ I asked 
lfor the residence of an acquaintance, and was answered, ‘he lives in 


|this very street;’ but I drove three miles before I reached his house.” 





Opp TRANSLATION.—A Parisian author has translated Shakspeare’s 
line, ** Out, brief candle,” into French thus, “‘ Get out, you short candle. 





THE TWO DISEASES.—After all, there are only two diseases, says 4 
French doctor—one of which you die, and the other of which you don’t. 





SONG OF THE CHEVALIER. 


The feast! ‘tis not for the traitor knave— 
The feast! ’tis not for the coward slave— 
The feast! it is for the chevalier brave, 
Who dares his hand in blood to lave, 
On the battle-field to die! 


And love! ’tis not for the traitor knave— 
And love! ‘tis not for the coward slave— 
Oh love ! it is for the chevalier brave, 
Who danger and death would gladly crave, 
For a glance of his lady’s eye. 
Glory and love are the chevalier’s right— 
Glory and love are his beacon light— 
For glory and love will he ever fight, 
Till he sink for aye in death’s dark night, 
Without one recreant sigh. 
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